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“4 NHE Democratic nomination we have discussed elsewhere. The cane- 
didate for the 


highest character, who much distinguished himself in the 


Presidency is an officer of the regular Army, of the 
late war, and 
bearing the brunt of the day at Gettysburg, where he re- 
H« 


first attracted the at- 
‘standard-bearer’ by a general 


part ularly by 
pulsed Longstreet’s assault in the Cemetery 


tention of the Democrats as a possible 


order issued on assuming command of the military district composed of 


Texas and Louisiana in 1867. In this he announced that the rebellion 


was over, and that “the military power should cease to lead, and the 


administration resume its natural and rightful dominion”; that 


civil 
“trial by jury, habeas corpus, the liberty of the press and of speech, 


the natural person and rights of property should be preserved,” 
As this 


and that crimes should be 
order was issued in the midst of the quarrel between President Johnson 


rights of 


tried by the regular civil tribunals. 


and Congress, when the latter was disposed to treat the South as con- 
quered territory, it naturally seemed as ill-timed to the Republicans as it 


licious and seasonable to the Democrats. He supplemented 


it by Mr. Pease, 


complained to him that the Texans were in a bad state of mind, and 


seeme d ju 
a letter the carpet-bag Governor of Texas, who had 
the reconstruction laws or love the United States Govern- 


vere lax and remiss in punishing crime through the 


lie 13] 
did not tke 


ment, and 


courts, 
evils were aggravated by the general order, and who 
Hancock's 


mode pre scribed 


these 
suggested the cure of these evils by military rule. General 


neat and forcible exposition of the 


Ix- x | ral 
repiv Was a very 


both by American principles of government and by the experience of 


mankind for dealing with discontent. 


The nomination seems to be generally received by the Republican 


press as a strong one for the Democrats to make, and one which it is 


not easy for the Grant men to assail without being guilty of great incon- 
sistency, or without taking up the position that the Democrats have no 
right to be good. It is, for instance, somewhat amusing to find the 
New York 77mes objecting to Hancock on the ground that he 

“is utterly without civil training or experience. So far as questions of 
policy and administration are concerned his mind is a blank. Placed in 
a position of high responsibility and civil power, he would be absolutely 
dependent on those surrounding him. Whatever his desire or purpose 
might be, he would be incapable of commanding the situation, with 
he was unfamiliar.” 


whose elements and conditions he 


rhis is true; but, esteemed contemporary, how have you the face to 
utter it ? 
the familiar reason that, “ if elected, he will see that he gets the place.” 


One Democratic paper has commended Hancock already for 


Only one bucket of “mud” seems to have been prepared for him thus 
far, and that consists of the charge that he took an inhuman delight in 
hanging Mrs. Surratt, and treated her daughter in a brutal manner 
when she came to ask for a delay. This, we believe, was not thought 
of before the nomination, but since that it seems as if it must be true. 


The concluding proceedings at Cincinnati were marked by a boister- 
ousness rivalling the tumult at Chicago, but quite in character, and not 
interfering with the substantial harmony ensured by the general desire 
for an available candidate. The New York delegation seems to have 
counted for little or nothing in the deliberations, and its spasmodic and 
unavailing support first of Payne and then of Randall 
illustrate the inability of Tilden to nominate his 


complishment was the almost unanimous exclusion of the Tammany so- 


served only to 
“ devisee’”’: its sole ac- 
lled delegates, which, however irse fr he fir i 
called delegates, which, however, was of course trom the first and in 
the nature of Democratic things inevitable, though there was a lang 


wrangle over it. 
Stevenson, of Kentucky, for chairman, six candidates were put in nomi- 


After the permanent organization, with ex-Governor 








nation by various orators, among whom Mr. Dougherty, of Vhiladelphi 
in nominating Hancock specially distinguished hi speec! 
which almost casts into the s] th I 
effort of Senator Conkling at Chicag Iw ~Or never- 
theless, were voted for on the first | ot, of ch ones re- 
ceived the following vote Hancock 171, B 153 Pay SI 
Thurman 68:, Field 65, Morison 62 Hendric ¢ | ( en- 
tion then adjourned, and on reassembling: 1 next morning nominated 
Hancock by a vote which would have been ul I is Dut tor the hae- 
lity with which Indiana stuck to Hen ‘ cattering votes 
Phe Kelly men thereupon appeared, and thet 
of a somewhat galvanic but evidently affecting ped Phe pposed 
adoption of the platform and the unanimous n Mir. Williaa 
H. English, of Indiana, for Vice-President « 
Convention. 

The platform is singular document, an 
that all the conventions have now begun to treat the | 
It appe irs to have been the compositfon of Mr Vatter t { | 
ville Courter- Fournal, and reads like a highly inflamn ( 
from that paper. It pledges the part s constitut ! 
traditions; promises opposition to “ centralizati “the « 
spirit of encroachment,” and the consolidation of t power of all « 
partments in one; declares there must mpt 
insists on “the separation of Chur state,” a some\ 
proposal. It calls for “home rule, thout d t 
money,” but evades the silver quest ( nds { 
nue only. It insists on the subordit of t t 
power; on “a general and tho shyt of t \ 
saying in what such a reform would consist; and on a * free ot lt 
castigates the Republicans in the usu for Xe! f “corrupt 
and despotic power ” at elections, for fraud in 1876-7 execrates 
the Administration for “ making places in the « ¢ eward for 
political crime”; demands legislation prohibiting I e * billeting 
of villains on the peopi 4. gk ries Samue ] Pik bids 
good-by ; denounces Chinese immigration except for *t: l, educa- 
tion, and foreign commerce,” and suggests the use of public money 
for public purposes only; pronounces the Democratic party the pro- 
tector of the labor ng man trom “ the cormorants and the Commune,” 
an alliteration which must have greatly tickled the author, but the 
meaning of which is painfully uncertain; and, finally, congratulates the 
country on “the honesty and thrift” of the Democratic Congress. The 
reading of it, except the plank about the “. g zs on the 
people,” is said to have received but litt tlenti 

The truth is that in this, as in the last Presiden campaign, the 


platforms of both parties have no hold upon the memory or consciences 
of the constituencies. They will not determine the character of the 


stump-speaking nor influence the conduct of the new Administration. 


nt in legisla- 


} ose emvodaim 


There is not a single article i: 
tion hereafter anybody is responsible, or whose relative importance in 
the party policy is clearly indicated. The candidate is no longer ex- 
is virtually 


To this he 


pected to pl dg his adherence to eac] plank in its order, but 


left to frame his own platform in his letter of acceptance. 





can be, and ought to be, held strictly accountable. We have not much 
to learn from General Gartield’s letter, but General Hancock’s may 
easily throw light on his mental attitude towards the more important 
questions which should occupy the public during the next four years 


The 


different way from the 


ition for V 
Republican. Mr. English has had 


Democratic nomin ce-President was surprise in a 


no part in 
national politics since the war, riety belongs entirely to a 


former generation, to whom, indeed, his name was for brief period 


called 
‘ing of 1858, broke the 
Representatives on the 


familiar enough. He was the author of a compromise measure 
Bill, 


dead-lock between the Senate 


the English vhich, in the exciting spr 


and House of 








ad 


tution, by permitting the people of that Territory to vote upon the 
constitution, and offering them a land-bribe to accept it, but refusing 
them admission if they rejected it. The bill was passed amid a storm 
of opposition, including that of Senator Douglas himself. As everybody 
knows, Kansas preferred remaining a Territory to adopting a pro- 
slavery constitution not of its own making, and the only effect of the 
English Bill was to hasten the disruption of the Democratic party and 
pave the way for the civil war—and for General Hancock. Mr. English 
was a member of the Thirty-third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Congresses, 
and is well qualified to preside over a legislative body. He was a “war 
Democrat,” has been a very successful banker, is reputed the wealthiest 


loose and dishonest doctrine about the currency. 


Of the literature of the Convention a despatch from Forney to his 
“ dear old friend” Dougherty is probably the most spirited, as in other 
than rhetorical regards it is the most singular. From it Forney’s posi- 
tion appears to be unique. He announced that “the living hero of Get- 
tysburg, the Murat of Pennsylvania,” would deliver Pennsylvania “ from 
the terrible curse that has polluted its fair fame, destroyed the hope of 
its young men, and enriched its insolent politicians.” His disgust at 
the selfish greed of the Cameronian clan may be entirely explicable and 
excusable, but why did he proceed to allude to “Grant's sacrifice at 
Chicago as “the unspeakable ingratitude of the age”? Surely the 
“insolent politicians " of Pennsylvania are so much at one with Forney 
in this opinion that Grant's election would have done little to rescue the 
fair fame of their State from persistent pollution ; unless, indeed, Grant 
should have himself proved unspeakably ungrateful. Forney’s adding 
that “ hundreds of thousands of Democrats” feel as he does about the 
Chicago result still further complicates the matter. All that is certain 
is that it is hot weather and that Forney is for Hancock. 


The Springfield (/xzon, in reply to our suggestion that the secret of 
the process by which General Grant was to prevent the Democrats from 
counting him out should be communicated to General Garfield, declares 
“there is not the slightest objection in the world to communicating it,” 


but that it would be of no use to anybody but General Grant, because 
' 
_ in broad daylight ; the captain heroically kept the wheel until he had 


it lies in his great popularity, which “ would have secured him such an 
overwhelming majority against any candidate the Democrats could 
put up, that it would have been a hopeless task to count him out with- 
out nullifying the election entirely.” This shows that the Uxzon is 
guilty of a mild attempt at imposture in offering to communicate the 
secret, and confirms our belief that the Philadelphia Budletin is the 
only paper which really knows it. Mr. Conkling, at the Utica Conven- 
tion in this State, urged General Grant’s candidacy on the ground that 
even with him the election would be close, and if it turned on the vote 
of one State might be thrown into the House, where it would be in the 
hands of the Democratic majority. It was to frighten the Democrats 
from playing tricks with the certificate of a single State, therefore, that 
General Grant was to be nominated as the man possessing the secret. 
This being the case, it will probably be as needful to General Garfield, 
in the contingency described by Mr. Conkling, as it would have been to 
General Grant. 
matter, let it ‘“ hush,”” as Emerson says. 


If it be true, as is alleged, that the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee has begun to levy contributions on the Government employees in 


| 


| enough 








But as the Unzon evidently knows nothing about the 


Washington, and in particular on the women in the Treasury Depart- | 


ment, under threats, there ought to be a prompt stop put to it. 
Garfield himself can readily repress this form of electioneering activity 
if he pleases, and he will find it to his advantage to do so. Nothing is 
more certain than that the days when the Presidential candidate sat 
apart as a sort of Grand Lama during the canvass, without any responsi- 


General | 


bility for the doings of his wicked followers, are gone by, and we are | 


glad of it. If the wicked followers care nothing about the party plat- 
form, he must remind them of it, and remind them, if necessary, that he 


must be elected, if at all, in defensible ways. 


It will not do any more 





ees 
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question of the admission of Kansas under the Lecompton consti- | for either party to get hold of the Presidency any how, and then cry out 


to let bygones be bygones. There has been, as the Republican plat- 


| form in 1876 said, considerable quickening of the public conscience 
| concerning political affairs, and neither party is so sure of its ground 


this time as to be able to disregard it. 


The National Republican League, heretofore contemned by the Ma- 
chinists as scratchers and bolters, prove their title to be considered stanch 
Republicans by an address to the “ conscience vote,” dated Philadelphia, 
“ Simple acquiescence in the Chicago ticket,” they say, “is not 
In the coming canvass there is no place for lukewarmness or 
They go on to enumerate the evils of Democratic suc- 


June 26. 


indifference.” 


man in Indiana, and has been a prominent opponent of inflation and of | cess, infer from the example of Maine a readiness on the part of the 


Democrats to count out the lawfully elected Republican candidate, and 


| apprehend the failure of any reform movement hereafter if General 


Garfield is defeated. They insist also upon the necessity of a Republi- 
can House of Representatives. Though they anticipate, under a Dem- 
ocratic régime, “events which will strain our institutions to the ut- 
most, and lead to dangers which no lover of his country can contem- 
plate without the gravest alarm,” they do not specify the most serious 
danger—namely, the blow which the civil service would receive from a 
general redistribution of the minor Federal offices. The address, of 
course, censures the Democratic nomination of a man “ whose only train- 
ing has been that of the Army, and whose reputation, solely military, is 
the precise measure of his unfitness for the highest civil position in the 


gift of the people.” 


Every week, and almost every day, has now its tale of disaster to 
those who travel on our inland waters. The collision of the Stonington 
and Narragansett was followed at a short interval by the running 
down and sinking of the Adelaide by the Grand Republic, in the North 
River, happily without any fatality ; and to the burning of the Seawan- 
haka in the East River succeeds the next day a collision of the Long 
Branch with an oil-barge, endangering the lives of hundreds of Sun- 
day-school children. The fate of the Seawanhaka alone is mysterious, 
the other two “ accidents ” being known to have been avoidable. What 
is remarkable in its case is the large number of those who perished from 
fire or drowning when all the circumstances conspired to make rescue 
almost certain. The explosion, which as yet remains unexplained, occurred 


grounded the boat on a sunken meadow, ensuring the safety of those 
forward ; life-preservers were not wanting; numerous steamboats and 
other craft at once hastened to the spot; physicians from the hospitals 
on the adjacent islands received the unfortunates as they were brought 
to land, and did their best to resuscitate them ; and still the list of men, 
women, and children destroyed is a sadly long one. The small boats of 
the Seawanhaka were, as usual, of no sort of benefit to the terror- 
stricken passengers; the life-preservers, of but little. 


The continued large increase in the value of exports and domestic 
products, without a proportionate increase in the imports of foreign 
goods, is the main reason for the weakness of foreign exchange and the 
three reductions in rates which were made during the week by the lead- 
ing drawers of sterling bills. Whereas a few weeks ago it looked as 
if gold would be exported, there is now a fair chance that gold may 
be again imported in the latter part of the summer. This changed 
condition has had the effect of reducing the rates for long-time loans 
in this market, and of inducing large purchases of the better class of 
Stock Exchange securities ; this in turn started a sharp speculative rise 
in inferior shares, which advanced } to 104 per cent. As the week 
closed there was a downward reaction to this speculation on the reports 
that the Treasury will stop buying bonds for the sinking fund, and that 
Gov. Cornell has decided to sign the bill taxing the loans of foreign 


bank agencies. 
The long-range rifle-match between Irish and American riflemen 
which came off at Dollymount on Tuesday, and in which the Ameri- 


cans beat their opponents by twelve points in a score of nearly thirteen 
hundred, was in the nature of a friendly and not a championship con- 


PN hii alicia ict 
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test. Even for this era of sharpshooting the scores were remarkable, 
the target being missed but once out of 540 shots, and, as heretofore, 
the Americans won by their superiority at the longer ranges—though 
even at the 800-yard range they tied their opponents. Their continued 
success is of course very gratifying to their countrymen, and we should 
say might fairly be referred in good part to the superiority of their 
breech-loaders. It is hardly likely that each successive American team 
should be composed of better marksmen than any of their foreign 
rivals ; and though they are said to be unapproached in their ability to 
“ pull together,”” we imagine that the difference between the scores for 
the different ranges attests strongly the greater accuracy of their rifles. 
One of the Irishmen, and but one, stuck to his muzzle-loader, by the 


way. 


The extraordinary absurdity of the performance of the majority in 
the House of Commons in the Bradlaugh affair, and the judiciousness 
of Mr. Gladstone’s course in abstaining from any direct attemp: to stem 
the tide, have been made manifest sooner than was expected. The 
Tories joined the Irish Home-Rulers in the refusal to permit Bradlaugh 
to take his seat, solely for the purpose of making trouble for the Gov- 
ernment, though one of their hysterical newspapers says it was for the 
purpose of “ protecting God from insult.” 
the logic of events into sending him to jail for trying to assert his un- 


They were thus driven by 


doubted constitutional right, and, having got him in jail and made a mar- 
tyr of him, and associated him in the minds of all the extreme Radicals 
with the cause of freedom of opinion and representation, they perceived 
their folly and had to let him out. They could not have been convinced 
of this by any speech from the Ministerial side of the House, and, in- 
deed, tried to drown Sir William Harcourt’s words of soberness and 
truth by catcalls and groans. They were convinced of it by actual ex- 
periment, and now the Ministry will have no difficulty in providing by 
legislation a form of affirmation which Bradlaugh can make in lieu of 
the oath. In the meantime, however, Bradlaugh has been saved by 
Tory folly and rancor from dropping into the obscurity which so rapidly 
overtook Dr. Kenealy when he entered the House. 


The Tichborne Claimant has had a writ of error in his case argued 
before the Lords-Justices of Appeal, in England, in which he made the 
claim, and supported it largely by the decision of our Court of Appeals 
in Tweed's case, that his two sentences of seven years each for two per- 
juries ought to have been concurrent, and that therefore he was entitled 
to deliverance in seven years, or in February, 1881, instead of starting on 
a fresh sentence of seven years. The court apparently thought it fair 
to infer from the argument of Mr. Benjamin, his counsel, that he meant 
to maintain that when a man committed one perjury he could after- 
wards commit as many more as he pleased, because his punishment for 
all would have to commence on the same day and be identical through- 
out. Seven years more of confinement will, of course, greatly reduce 
the number of the Claimant's admirers, but his imposture will proba- 
bly long remain the most remarkable on record, both for the measure 
of success it met with and the curious composition of the sympathy it 
called forth ; for he won popular favor in England as a butcher-boy who 
was kept out of his rights as a baronet, and yet if he really was a 
butcher-boy he had no rights as a baronet, and was consequently en- 
titled to no sympathy. 


The Conference at Berlin has, without waiting for the Technical 
Commission to visit the ground, decided on a frontier line between 
Turkey and Greece. It differs from the line originally recommended 
by the Treaty of Berlin in this: that one, like the present one, started at 
the mouth of the Salambria River, but it then turned slightly to the 
southward, and, leaving Turnavo to the Turks, went across straight to 
the Straits of Corfu, at the mouth of the Kalamas. The one now 
traced does not turn southward, but goes straight across the country 
from the north side of the valley of the Salambria, and takes in both 


Metsovo and Janina, an important gain for the Greeks. This decision 


of the Conference is said to be peremptory, and will be signified, or has 
been signified, as such to the Turks, who will, however, be compen- 
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sated in some way for their increased loss of territory—most probably. 
it is said, by some European help in setting their finances in order. 
The Porte has anticipated the formal communication of the decision by 
a note reminding the Conference that its powers are mediatory only, 
which means that the Turks would like it to recommend something 
which they could reflect upon for two ar three years more. They have, 
however, announced their intention of recovering for Montenegro the 
territory seized by the Albanians as soon as the agitation among the 
latter subsides. 


M. Challemel-1 
effect of spreading this gentleman's fame in 
gratifying to him as it is unexpected. 


The attacks of O'Donnell on vcour have had the 
} 


i way which must be as 
He appears from the details of 
his biography now given to the world to be above all things a literary 
man. He was a professor of philosophy at 22; was imprisoned by the 
Bonapartist conspirators in 1851, and expelled by them from France in 


the following year; was a popular lecturer in Belgium and a college 


professor in Switzerland during his exile; returned to France under 
the amnesty in 1852 and became a contributor to the /vmpfs, the Re- 
vue Nationale, the Revue des Cours Publics, then editor of the 
Revue Moderne, and finally manager of the Aevue des Dewar 
Mondes. During all this time he occupied a foremost place as a 
critic and thinker, without ever losing his interest in politics or 
ceasing to be an object of suspicion and persecution to the Bona- 


partist police. the revolution of 1870 he was made a pre- 


After 
fect of the Rhone, but was momentarily overcome and imprisoned by 
the Lyons Communists, and it was during this period that the plunder of 
the convent which O'Donnell laid to his charge occurred. The alleged 


“ massacre’ of Mobiles, it seems, never occurred, nor did the Gert 


Government ever refuse to receive him. He is probably the most ac- 
complished French ambassador whom this generation has seen in Lon- 
don, and has one of those sound and apprehensive minds to which new 
and unfamiliar work comes easy—such, for instance, as the negotiation 
of the new Commercial Treaty—for he has made no mark in political 


economy. 


The triumph of the Clericals in the municipal elections in Rome is 
due to the release of the faithful from the restrictions as to political action 
imposed by the late Pope, and known under the formula Ve e/ett7, ne 
elettor?. 
mined that the pious may vote, as a means of 


According to the lece della Verzta, it has now been deter- 


ng weight and force 


ivi 
to the opinions of the Vatican on Italian affairs. Their participation in 
the municipal elections at Rome was in the nature of an experiment, 
and its complete success is said to have determined the Pope on calling 
his forces into the field at the elections all over Italy. Judging from 
what has happened, the influence of this change of policy on Italian 
politics may be very considerable. Among the candidates badly beaten 
in Rome was Garibaldi. 


The Grand Council of Geneva has passed a law, or rather constitu- 
tional amendment, which has still to be submitted to the people, abol- 
ishing the connection between Church and state in the canton. It pro- 
vides that no minister of religion is hereafter to receive any salary from 
the state, and no tax can be imposed for the maintenance of any form 
of worship. Such churches as are the property of the communes are 
to pass into the category of other communal property, but are to be in- 
alienable for thirty years from the passage of the law; but no Protestant 
church is to be used for Catholic worship, and no Catholic church for 
Protestant worship. The endowments now belonging to the Protestant 
Church at Geneva are to be administered like those of charitable insti- 
tutions. The bill was carried on the third reading by a majority of 55 
to 46. The majority represent the rich Catholics and Protestants and 
free-thinkers, and the minority the poorer Catholics and Protestants who 
think they cannot maintain any form of religious worship without state 
aid. There is a strong feeling out-of-doors, however, that the Catholic 
Church will 


interest will 


be the only gainer by the change, and that the Protestant 
be ruined by it, owing to its divisions and want of organi- 


zation. 








rHE DEMOCRATIC NOMINATION 

"TNH! omination of General H och the Democrats would have 

| been most seasor ie re ppropnriate u 672 oO! in 157¢ In 

th t ears there lingered amo ul part power a strong ten- 
ar t pply military n ethods to the government of considerable 
port n of the Union ul to tolerate, if not countenance, the elevation 
of the milit ove the civil authority, for a variety of objects, vaguely 
described under the general term of ving the results of the war.” 
This tendency s represented, too, by the presence in the Presidential 
chair of a man who was a soldier and nothir cy but a soldie r, and who 
had given repe ited proots that he looked on the Presidency as an essen- 
tially military office. The Democrats were greatly hampered in their 
efforts to resist this tendency by their supposed sympathy with the ene- 
mies ol the Union, by the pres nce ot tl ¢ great be cy ol the “eNX-re be ls” 
in their ranks, and by the suspicion that they really desired to weaken 
the general Government. No way of meeting this would have been so 
effective as the nomination of soldier like General Hancock, whose 
services to the [ nion on the battle -field were inconte stable, who had alt 


the same time given unmistakable proof of his dislike of military inter- 


ference with the regular working of the Constitution and the laws, and 


who might nevertheless be relied on for full much vigor in the 
execution of the laws as General Grant. Instead of this, however, 
they nominated in 1872 a candidate from whom nobody looked for 


Vigorous administration, in whose discretion nobody believed, and who 
had all the 
justifiable which kept Democrats out of power. 
nated had all al 


suspected of having encouraged the rebellion. 


made his fame by doctrine that almost anything was 


In 1876 they nomi- 


ong opposed the war, and was 


Now . 


a candidate who 


when the contro- 
versies created by the alleged unlawful use of military authority have 
passed away, and when there seems to be a genera! acquiescen¢ e in the 
supremacy of civil authority everywhere, they come forward with a 
soldier whose opinions on civil affairs are, for the most part, unknown, 
and whose one excursion into the field of civil jurisprudence was made 
fifteen years ago in the South, by a refusal to allow the troops to take 
entire charge of a State Government. General Hancock's utterances 
in Louisiana in 1867, creditable as they were to him, bore on a state of 
things which has wholly passed away, and were made in a controversy 
which has absolutely ceased, and indicate nothing whatever as to his 
attitude towards the problems by which the country is now beset. 

His nomination comes, too, just as the Republican party has finally 
discarded military ideas and military methods, and has nominated a man 
an economist and 


whose fame is almost wholly based on his career as 


legislator. And yet the Republican party has not hitherto stood for ad- 
ministrative reform and legislative enterprise. 
It has to no small extent thrown discredit on peaceful agen- 
/t¢ is the party which one 


It has been essentially a 
war party. 
cies in the work of renovation and pacification. 
would naturally expect to cling to soldier government and “ strong man” 
government. It therefore, more than surprising to find that no 
sooner has it returned to the paths of peace, and produced a candidate 


is, 


whose triumphs have been almost all legislative, than the Democrats, the 
great friends of government by discussion and persuasion, and of policemen 
as against soldiers, the great enemies of attempts to work On opinion 
through the revival of war-memories and passions, should throw all 
their civilians aside, their lawyers, their statesmen, their financiers, and 
appear on the scene with a major-general in full uniform, and begin to 
tell us of the battles he fought, the guns and prisoners he took, and of 
th which he exercised the powers of a 
military dictator over large bodies of the American people half a 
generation ago. Of the i | known. It 
meant to meet the suspicion of Democratic sympathy with the rebel- 


ew 


the mildness and good ser 


é rp , ‘ 
course object of this is wel is 


lious South; but it must be admitted that a great political party is in a 
bad way when it has no better mode than this of commending itself, in 
time of profound peace, to a public much sobered by unhappy ex- 
perience of administrative and financial disorder, and reasonably anxious 
for a careful adaptation of the governmental machine to the needs of a 
rapidly increasing population and to a growing complexity of interests 
and responsibilities, both material and moral. 

There is not a word to be said against General Hancock personally. 


He is a gallant soldier and honest gentleman. 
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** A better and a braver man 
Never rode in battle's van.” 


He has 
We are sure he 


Soldier for soldier he is vastly preferable to General Grant. 
not won as many fights, but he has won enough. 
would keep better company and take a much higher view of his own 
official responsibilities. But he has just as little political experience 
as General Grant had, and is considerably older than General Grant 
was when the latter was elected to the Presidency. He would probably 
a more discreet use of “troops” at the South, but there are 
He would be beset at Wash- 


ington by problems more serious than those which beset General Grant, 


make 
no troops to use at the South any longer. 
and there is no reason to be found in his experience or pursuits or stu- 
dies for supposing he would be any more competent to deal with them. 
There is every justification for believing that he would pass very rapidly, 
as General Grant did, into the hands of a “ Group” or “ Syndicate,” who 
would undertake to deliver him from the “ theorists” and “ idealists,’ 
ind show him how earthly governments have in the present condition of 
human nature to be carried on. It would not be the old “Group” 
which carried General Grant through his difficulties, but does any 
ho knows anything of the ruling influences in the 


Can any one think 


reflecting man w 
Democratic party suppose it would be any better ? 
without alarm of the results of a “clean sweep” in the administration 
effected under its auspices? Would it be any consolation to us to know 
after General Hancock had surrendered himself to its guidance that he 
had held the Cemetery at Gettysburg ? Does any rational man want to go 
back to the régime under which the country was forced to rejoice because 
the soldier-President when he sat down to approve the inflation bill, which 
would probably have ruined the national credit and disordered all pri- 
vate business, by a happy stroke of luck changed his mind while he was 
got more paper, and composed a glorious veto ? 
Is this the kind of government of which a great commercial people, fifty 
It would not be good enough for 


writing the message, 


millions strong, wants a continuance ? 
Turks; is it good enough for Americans ? 

The Grant movement, happily defeated at Chicago, showed what a 
powerful lodgment Bonapartism had made in our politics, for the pas- 
sion for putting successful soldiers in high civil positions is the essence 
of Bonapartism. It is based on the assumption either that high office 
ought to be used as a reward for military service without regard to the 
candidate's fitness, or that the Government may have to rest on military 
It has gone far enough among us. It is 
The Republican party has discarded 


force instead of on discussion. 
now high time to have an end of it. 
it; the adoption of it by the Democrats does not put any better face on 
it. It is needless to say to most of our readers that the few prece- 
dents we have had say nothing for it. The Union over which Wash- 
ington and Jackson and Harrison were called to rule was a very differ- 
ent community from that which is to elect the next President. It has 
changed from a simple and small agricultural population strung along 
the Eastern coast, and managing almost all its affairs through local 
self-government, into an immense nation covering a continent and com- 
peting with the world in all the industrial arts, with a vast civil service, 
vast accumulated wealth, powerful corporations, a thousand conflicting 
interests, and with a momentum in its progress which makes the slight- 
est error in direction capable of tremendous mischief. Taking the 
very narrowest view of the functions of the executive, the President of 
such a republic needs to be not simply an able or honest man, but one 
of the master politicians of the time. There is not much likelihood of 
such politicians finding election to the Presidency easy in our day, but 
we do sincerely believe a strong move in that direction has been made in 
the nomination of General Garfield, that he belongs t#an order of men 
whom the people have to be persuaded to favor and elevate, and that 
the selection of another soldier now would be a distinct step backwards 
towards a somewhat barbaric theory of government. Is it not time 
“the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle-flags were furled,” 
even though the “ Parliament of Man” be still some ages distant ? 

We wish it were possible to say all this—and we fear it is not— 
without seeming to disparage General Hancock and the class of gallant 
men to which he belongs. None of those, we venture to say, who 
like to “run” them for the Presidency has half the respect for them 
We wish they were ten times more numerous in this 
But the example which they exhibit of sim- 


that we have. 
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ple and loyal devotion to duty, of toil and sacrifice for other things than | 
gain, precious and fruitful as we believe it to be, retains its force only so 


long as they follow the calling to which they were bred and which they 
understand. 


a 


good soldiers as they are if t 
were fit candidates for the Presidency. 


They could not be as hey 
Not one of them ever enters 
the political arena without losing much if not most of what makes him 


really valuable to his country. 


GENERAL GARFIELD AND THE DE GOLYER & McCCLEL- 


LAN CONTRACT. 
‘| It includes the charge that, 


when chairman of the Committee on Appropriations of the House, and 


NHE accusation regarding the De Golyer contract against General 


Garfield is made in various ways. 


knowing that appropriations for such improvements as this De Golyer 
contract covered would be pressed upon the Committee, he accepted a 
fee of five thousand dollars, ostensibly for legal services for the purpose 
of procuring the contract from the Board of Public Works, but really 
for his influence as chairman of the Committee; that he thus made him- 
self the advocate of a contract which was bad in itself, and thus also 
took a bribe to affect his action in his Committee in favor of this and 
like contracts; or, if it was not on his part the taking of a bribe, that 
he must have known that the motive with which the money was paid 
him was to secure his infiuence as such chairman in favor of the appro- 
priations to pay for this and like contracts. Such is the substance of 
this accusation in its various forms and phases. 

In order that the public may properly judge of it, it is necessary to 
know the following facts, which can easily be verified by reference to 
the public laws, the records of the District of Columbia, and the testi- 
mony that has been taken by two investigating committees of Congress. 
i He 
District of Columbia, 
organized in the territories by Congressional action. 


> 


ru 


‘ad 
just such a government in general as is 


February 
for the 


371, Congress passed an act creating a government 
This act provided 
for a Governor, in whom was vested “executive power and authority”; 
a Legislative Assembly, in which was vested “legislative power and 
authority’; a Board of Public Works, to which was given control of 
the streets, avenues, and sewers, and all other works that the Legisla- 
tive Assembly might entrust to it. It also provided that the Board of 
Public Works should have “no power to make contracts to bind said 
District to the payment of any sums of money except in pursuance of 
appropriations made by law, and not until such appropriations shall have 
been made.” This has reference wholly to appropriations made by 
the Legislative Assembly. The government having been thus cre- 
ated, and with this restriction on the Board of Public Works, on the 
20th day of June, 1871, the Board submitted to the Legislative Assem- 
bly a plan for the improvement of the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the roads outside these cities, embracing near 
all the streets and avenues and roads, and in the submission of this 
plan estimated the entire cost to be $4,358,598, recommended the 


adoption of this plan, and submitted to the Legislative Assembly a 


bill to provide “the necessary means for the execution of the work.” 
On the toth day of July, 1871, the Legislative Assembly passed this 
act, appropriating $4,000,000 to do the work referred to in the plan, or, 
to use the language of the act, “to be used and expended, ully 
as may be practicable and consistent with the public interest, in con- 


as i 


formity with the plan of improvement submitted to the said Legislature 
by the Board of Public Works of said District in its communication 
money thus 


bearing date June 20, 1871"; and in order to procure the 
appropriated it was provided in this act that bonds of the District to the 
amount of $4,000,000 should be issued, and also provided fer levying a 
tax on the property in the District to pay the interest on these bonds, 
[t wa 


and to provide for the gradual reduction of the principal. 

further provided that the Board should “in no case enter into a con- 
tract for any work or improvement the cost of which shall exceed 

amount estimated therefor in its aforesaid plan, less twenty per cent. 
of said estimates.” May 8, 1872, Congress approved the act of the 
Legislative Assembly above alluded to, and in connection with it enacted 
that the debt of the District, including the debts of the late corporations 
of Washington and Georgetown, “shall at no time exceed the sum of 
$10,000,000, unless an increase over the said amount shall have been 


> 
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previously authorized by act of Congress.” At the time the new gov- 
ernment came into existence the debt of the District, including the cor- 
porations of Washington and Georgetown, was in the ivegregate $5,520,- 
626 02, so that the $4,000,000 loan brought the amount of indebtedness 
up to within $470,373 98 of the limit that was fixed by the act of Con- 
gress above alluded to. 

From the foregoing the following facts will be observed 

ist. That Congress id turned over the control of the street ive- 
nues, and roads to the government of the District of Columbia. 

2d. That that government adopted n of improvements. 

3d. That that government provided the money with which to pay 
for those improvements. 

4th. That the Board of Public Works was prohibited by Congress 


from making contracts before appropriations were made, and prohibited 


from contracting in excess of appropriations. 


sth. That the Legislative Assembly restricted the Board in making 
contracts to 80 per cent. of the $4,000,000 loan. 

6th. That Congress had fixed a limit to the entire ebtedness 
which limit the $4,000,000 almost reache¢ 

7th. That the money to pay for this work was not to come through 
ippropriations by Congress, but was to be derived by taxation of the 


yroperty in the District imposed by the ve Assembly 
; I 


In September, 1871, the Board of Public Works, instead of adopting 
the policy of letting contracts to do the contemplated work to the low- 
est bidder, fixed a scale of prices that would be paid for various kinds 
of work, that is to sav: a speci e for grading per cu are 
a specific price per sq rd for conerete pavement, for wood pave- 
ment, for stone paveme 1d ( sO That whe they determin C 
to lay a particular kind of pavement on a certain street or avenue 
whether of wood, stone, or concrete, the price was already fixed, and the 
open question was which kind of wood or stone or concrete should be 
laid; and hence there was a strugek before the Board by the owners of 
the various patents for pavements to have their respective patents adopted 
for use, and this brought in question the merits of the respective patents. 
It made no difference whatever as to the cost, whether one patent was 


used or another of the class of wooden or concrete pavements ; the price 


was precisely the same 


De Golyer & McClellan had a patented wooden pavement. Others 
had patents for wooden pavements, and between these there were 
contests as to merit. There was also the question of merit as between 
wooden and concrete pavements. De Golyer & McClellan employed 
Mr. Parsons as their attorney to procure the adoption of their pavement, 
by showing to the Board its superiority over others. This was the os/v 
question to be considered—the question of price having been settled 
months before, by the adoption of a schedule of prices. The hearing 
before the Board as to the merits of these various patents was about to 
be had, and Mr. Parsons was called iy from Washington. He asked 
Genera! Gartield to take his place as attorney to argue the merits of 
the De Golver patent. As above shown there was nothing else to 
argue. General Garfield appears never to have seen De Golyer or 
McClellan or anybody else in relation to this employment, excepting Mr. 
Parsons, and gt the latter's solicitation he examined the various patents 
and made his presentation of the case to the Board, was paid a fee for 
it, and there his relations to the subject entirely ended. He had nothing 
whatever to do with making or shaping the contract under which the 
pavement was laid. Now, the money having already been provided to 
pay tor \ e improvements that the Board was authorized to make, 
it seems impossible that it could have been contemplated by General 
Gartield or anv one € if Lt appre priatvions would be asked from Con- 

ress with 1 to pay for any portion of them. 

In order to make good the accusation against General Garfield the 
follo must be assumed: ist. That the Board contemplated at that 
early period of its career vic ng the law prohibiting the making of 
contracts in excess of and prior to appropriations. 2d. That it then 
contemplated violating the law restricting it to 80 per cent. of the 
$4,000,000 loan. 3d. That it then contemplated the violation of the 
law | ing U cdebte ss of the district to ten millions of dollars. 
ath. That General Garfield had knowledge tiat the Board so contem- 
plated. 


In the absence of 


these assumptions the case is in brief this: The 
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money had, long before General Garfield’s employment, been provided 
by the District government to pay for the improvements; the prices to 
been established; no appropriation by Congress could 


the question and the only question was 


be paid had 
have been in contemplation ; 
whether this or that kind of pavement should be used, and General 
Garfield as 

The impression has entered the public mind that the De 
No one familiar 


an attorney argued in favor of the De Golyer patent. 

Golyer pa- 
with 
other 


tent is worthless, but this is wholly erroneous. 


the subject has que stioned that it was at least as good as any 
process of laying wooden pavements, and no question of that kind has 
ever been made before the Committee or elsewhere. The impression, 
too, possibly prevails that there was something fraudulent in the con- 
tract as to prices, ete. But this is wholly without foundation. The 
Board having adopted a schedule of prices long before, when the deci- 
sion was made to lay this pavement to any extent it was at the price 
If any other pavement of wood had been adopted in 


so that the use 


already fixed. 
preference to this the price would have been the same; 
of this pavement involved no more expenditure than if any other had 
been adopted. 

It may: be asked, Why, then, « 
regard to this De Golyer & McClellan contract? ~The % 
it is maintained by those who were assailing the Board of Public Works 


il] the criticism that has appeared in 


that the prices paid for work were unreasonable and excessive, and to 
show this the proof was presented to the Committee that for a quantity 
of work which would amount to about $700,000 the parties were will- 
ing to pay and agreed to pay $97,000 in commissions and attorneys’ 


fees; consequently, it was argued, the Board in fixing the schedule of | 


prices had fixed them too high, and thereby had violated their duty. 


But these prices would have been paid if any other wooden pavement 


e | 
answer is this : 
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the character of the Board of Public Works was not as well known 
then as it was afterwards, there must have been enough known about 
it to suggest to a prudent public man the impropriety of taking a hand 
in influencing it in any matter, and especially in a matter in which he 
had no claim to be considered an expert. General Garfield has been 
severely assailed, too, because he made no formal argument before the 
Board as a whole, and the inference has been drawn from this that he 
knew he did not render full service for his fee. But an oral argument 
would hardly have added anything to the value of his brief, and having 
made the brief, we think he was fully justified by forensic custom in 
thinking that he had done enough. Let us say finally that in judging 
him on the charge of indiscretion it is not fair to judge his conduct in 
1871 with the light of 1880. There is not one of us whose views about 
discretion touching the relations between politics and money have not 
been greatly clarified by the events of the past nine years. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GUIZOT.—III. 
PARIS, 
We N M. Guizot fell from power in 1848 he was obliged to find a re- 
treat in England. Whatever may have been said of the corruption of 
the régime of 1830, Guizot, who had been for several years the first personage 


June 11. 


| after the King, found himself as poor in 1848 as on the day when he under- 


; 


had been used, and were paid to every other contractor where wooden | 


and every other contract for wooden pavement 
Che De Golyer 


pavement was used ; 
was and is amenable to precisely the same criticism 
contract is no more fraudulent than every other that was made to lay 
wooden pavements. To establish the same tact—viz., that fhe Board 
had fixed its schedule of prices too high, and thereby had unnecessarily 
burdened the taxpayers— 
mon to let a contract to lay a pavement, and the contractor would at 
once sublet at a rate twenty-five cents less per square yard, giving a 
profit or bonus of twenty-five cents per square yard for doing nothing. 
The De Golyer & McClellan contract differed in no respect from all 
others, and it only became conspicuous because it showed the amount 
that the Board was paying by its schedule of prices in excess of what 
should have been paid. 

The sum and substance of the whole matter, as regards General 
Garfield, then is, that at the request of a friend of his, the attorney for 
the De Golyer & McClellan Paving Company, he examined the evi- 
dence in favor of some forty kinds of pavement, prepared the required 
brief, which was intended for the Board of Public Works, made known 
to Mr. Shepherd, then President of the Board, his favorable opinions, 
and expressed the hope that he would give these Western men a chance. 
No price was agreed upon for the service, but Mr. Parsons paid him 
$5,000, saying that he had received a large fee and would share it with 
him. The disproportion of the fee to the work performed may be attri- 
buted to the large interests involved and to the friendly intervention of 
Mr. Parsons. But the case, nevertheless, exemplifies one of the gross 
abuses prevalent in public life which the friends of good government 
can have no difficulty in condemning. We refer to the practice of seek- 
ing and giving weight to the opinions of public men on subjects of 
which they know no more than any one else, and in legal cases paying 
fees in proportion to their influence. We should have liked it much 
better if General Garfield had told his friend that there were scores 
of people much better qualified to form a reliable opinion of pave- 
ments ; 


to his opinion which he did not wish it to have, and that the services of 
the best experts should be sought for rather than his own. 
think, therefore, 
ploying Mr. Gartield are 
they sought in so doing something more than his services as coun- 
sel, but we can discover no trace of anything worse on his part than 
With this we think hemay be fairly charged, and although 


We do not 
that the motives of Mr. Parsons and his clients in em- 
It is not improbable that 


above suspicion, 


indiscretion, 


| which place man above the 





: ' | lodge of a portress of a house in the Rue Vanneau. 
proof was adduced that it was quite com- | 


that his official position would give a factitious importance | Ng Sgt Oe ee rae 


took the difficult task of running the constitutional machine—between the 
Republicans, the Legitimists, the Bonapartists, in a country where there were 
not two governing parties ready to take each other's place—without any vio- 
lent commotion. He arrived in England without any means. One of his 
daughters, who was with him, wrote at the time to one of her English friends, 
who asked her if ‘* No, because the omnibus, 


It was well for M. 


she went often to the Park : 
which is our carriage, does not go through the Park.” 
Guizot and for his children to have been brought up in those severe principles 
accidents of fortune. On the 24th of February 
and he had himself conducted his 
Interior. The movement which had 


M. Guizot had resigned, successor, M. 
Odilon Barrot, to the Ministry of the 
begun with the cry of reform had rapidly become a revolution, and M. Guizot, 
who was hunted by the insurgents, had been obliged to conceal himself in the 
Madame Duchatel, the 
wife of one of M. Guizot’s colleagues, had found this place of refuge for him. 
In the evening, Madame de Mirbel took M. Guizot to her own house and con- 
cealed him till the rst of March; on that day he left for Brussels, with a 
friend, and crossed the sea from Ostend to London. He met his children in 
London, and soon afterwards his old mother rejoined him. He found a little 
house in Brompton, where he established all his family. 


‘*T am well received here,” he wrote M. de Barante on the 13th of March, 

‘as if nobody had ever been out of humor with me [this is an allusion to the 
Spanish marriages and the discontent which they had produced in England] ; 
but I am profoundly grieved. What a spectacle! What a future! Not- 
withstanding my optimism, I have always thought that the evil was very great, 
and it was one of the causes of my ardor in the struggle. But I did not think 
it as great as itis. . . . There is to-day at Kennington, near London, a great 
mesting of Chartists, twelve or fifteen thousand, who meet in order to ask 
about half of what the Parisian Communists demand, The walls are covered 
with a police placard forbidding any meeting, any procession ; exactly the 
ordonnance of Delessert, three months ago. 


Many offers were made to M. Guizot, inspired by a desire to help him in 
his difficulties ; he was determined to refuse them. He was advised by one of 
the leading firms of London that a French gentleman, who wished to be un- 
known, had opened an unlimited credit for him; he never used this credit. 
He undertook at once a series of literary works, and accepted the collabora- 
tion of M. Lenormant, who had been his assistant in the Faculty of Letters. 
To him he wrote on the 24th of March: ‘‘ Here are my projects: I am going 
to work again at (1) my ‘ History of the English Revolution,’ (2) my 
‘History of France told to my Children,’ (3) my ‘ History of Civilization in 
France.’ A few days afterwards Madame Guizot, the mother who had fol- 
lowed her son into exile, died quietly in Brompton ; she had been the best of 
mothers to him, and had given him with her religious sentiments the unflinch- 
This is how Sainte-Beuve de- 
scribes her : 


*“*T think I see her still ; and who, among those who have had the honor 
of seeing her even once, will ever forget her? The venerable mother of M. 
Guizot, with her antique and simple dress, with her strong and profound phy- 
siognomy, tenderly austere, which made me think of the mothers of Port 
Royal—this mother of the time of the Cévennes, to whom her son always 
remained most submissive and deferential-——I think I see her still in that draw- 
ing-room of the minister ° ‘ where she represented faith, sim- 
plicity, the persistent virtues of persecution and of the Desert.” 
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Madame Guizot was buried in Kensal Green, in the ground reserved for dis- | rial evil ; (2) in 1789, in the midst of false ideas and of the corruption of 


senters. M. Guizot found some consolation in the lessons which he gave to 
his son Guillaume; he read with him Homer and Thucydides, Virgil and 
His daughters were a great comfort, active, cheerful, extremely 

He saw but little of the outside world ; he took some pleasure in 


Tacitus. 

intelligent. 
his ‘ History of France, 
children ; he continued, as he had written to Barante, his ‘ English Revolu- 
He spoke without anger of France ; 


’ 


which was cast in the form of lectures to his own 


tion’ and his ‘ History of Civilization.’ 
he wrote, for instance, to his son: ‘‘ You are interested in what is going on in 
France, and you are right. You must love your country and devote yourself 
to it, even though it be blind and ungrateful. 
You will not fully succeed. 


Your generation will have 
much to do in France and for France. I hope, 
however, that your portion of success will be larger than ours, and that it will 
not be bought at so dear a price.” 

After the terrible 
which ended in the victory of the National Assembly and of General Ca- 


socialistic and communistic revolt of June, 1848, 
vaignac, M. Guizot wrote to Madame Lenormant: ‘‘ France needed to con- 
vince herself that she was still alive ; the proof is made. <A society which, 
after having shown itself unable to defend its institutions, can still defend 
itself in this way is not dead and will not die. ‘They say here that it is still 
of some account. People begin to say that after having thrown Europe into 
the abyss France may show her how to come out of it.” General Cavaignac 
had conquered the Commune of 1848 and put an end to social anarchy ; poli- 


tical anarchy still continued. M. Guizot was urged at various times to come 


forward and to try the power of his marvellous eloquence with universal 
suffrage ; he had been opposed to the extension of the suffrage, and he re- 
fused to offer himself as a candidate in the elections, saying in a letter to his 
friends in Normandy that he could not change himself ; that he continued to 
be, as he always had been, a friend of constitutional monarchy, 

The trial of the ministers of Louis Philippe had been a perfect farce ; an 
** ordonnance de non-lieu”’ was rendered in their case, and Guizot returned 


to France immediately afterwards. He went to his place in Normandy, the 


Val-Richer. 

‘* Do not fear for me discouragement or sorrow, I believe that 
our society, like many others, is very ill and that we are in a painful crisis of 
its malady ; but I will not believe and I do not believe that ¢A7s can be the 
end of the glorious history of France. . As for myself personally, I 
have had so much happiness, public and private, in the course of my life, 
which is already long, that I feel that I have no right to complain. One of 
your cavaliers, the Duke of Ormond, said after the death of his son, Lord 
Ossory: ‘I prefer my son dead to another son alive.’ I can say as much of 
my happiness. In my public life God has done me the honor to employ me 
in three great things—the education of the people,* the foundation of a free 
government, and the maintenance of peace. Of these three difficult works 
the last has succeeded beyond my expectations ; the two others, I 
must confess, seem much compromised. I am convinced that they seem so 
more than they are. We are going through an orgy. I am confident that 
the ideas which I have tried to spread, the institutions which I have tried to 
establish, will not perish, but will be purified. I shall probably not witness 
their success, but I have kept watch near their cradle.” 


In a little while he wrote to his friend Mrs. Austin : 


As for his inner life, Guizot had always the satisfaction of being sur- 
rounded with the purest and sincerest affections. Madame de Witt’s book 
shows conclusively that under the stern surface of the statesman there was a 
great tenderness of heart, an exquisite delicacy of feeling. His two daugh- 
ters had married two brothers, MM. Conrad and Cornelis de Witt, who had 
‘**T really envy but one man,” said he, ‘‘the man 
He had himself become that man. He 
This is 


really become his sons. 
who has well married his daughters.” 
persisted in keeping himself completely out of the turmoil of politics. 
what he wrote in 1850 to his friend Piscatory, who had been a long time 
French Minister in Greece: ‘‘ There are two men whom I know as well as if 
I had spent my life with them: Cromwell and Washington. Be sure that 
neither the one nor the other would have believed in the least in a republic 
such as that we have. One would have overthrown it; the other would have 
let it alone.” The President was then Louis Napoleon. ‘‘ He can wait for 
1852; he will be re-elected, for he alone can be elected. We also used to 
say in 1830 ‘the king of our choice.’ Once re-elected, it may be thet he will 
not remain what he is now, and will become something else." Napoleon did 
not wait till 1852, and he did become ‘‘ something else.” M. Guizot did not 
reappear in public before 1852, when he received M. de Montalembert at the 
French Academy. Montalembert denounced the Revolution; M. Guizot 
stood by it in a measure ; he wrote at the time to his daughters : 

**M. de Montalembert has been unjust towards 1789 and the Constituent 
Assembly. All he said is true, all the reproaches which he addressed to that 
period are well founded ; but he omitted to say three things equally true : (1) 
Good and evil are so profoundly mixed in all human acts and human events 
that in the best and most salutary ones evil abounds, moral as well as mate- 


* M. Guizot was the author of our law on primary schools. 


manners, good intentions were dominant—an extenuating circumstance which 
ought always to be present to the mind in any judgment passed on that pe- 
rio®; (3) 1789 was not so vain, the Constituent Assembly was not so power- 
less, so barren, as M. de Montalembert says ; there is much of its work in the 
present state of our society, and in what it retains of justice and humanity in 
the midst of its miseries. If we were suddenly brought back to the France 
of one hundred and fifty years ago we would not tolerate all we should find 
in it that was iniquitous, absurd, and oppressive. The evils from which we 
are suffering must not make us forget the evils from which we have been de- 
livered.” 

This calm serenity of the historian, introduced into the circle of family 
life and becoming a lesson for the children and the grandchildren, has in 
itself something touching. We all know the tine picture of Guizot by Dela- 
roche, where he is represented with the proud and almost fierce attitude of 


the man who calms the revolutionary waves—‘t Quos ego."" It has been my 
privilege to see another Guizot in his family circle, amiable, smiling, kind to 
everybody, anxious to please everybody. His modest apartment received the 


most illustrious visitors ; but he was as attentive to the rising young lawyer, 
to the timid artist, to the young girl, to the boy who was still at school, as he 
His heart was gentle, his spirit was 


Che last 


was to the ambassadors and the princes, 
proud ; and perhaps his gentleness was also a part of his pride. 


+} 


years of Guizot were happy ; he had raised his soul above the accidents of 


political life, he had reached before death the calm of death. 


JHE NATIONALITY QUESTION IN AUSTRIA 
VIENNA, May 31, 1880 
“THE first session of the Austrian Reichsrath under the coalition Ministry of 
Count Taaffe The 
Ministry and the House of Representatives have been of that peculiar kind 


has just come to an end, relations between the 


which, in the splitting up of parties into small fractions, seems to be becom- 
ing the rule in constitutional government on the Continent. ‘The Ministry 
has had its majority, and has with it transacted the business of the country ; 


but its members are not the leaders of the majority ; it is not the ministry of 


the majority; it has pretended to be something beyond and independent of 
parties and majorities. The majority in the House consists of all the varied 
elements which do not belong to the Constitutionalist party, now in the 
minority—that is, of the Conservatives of more or less reactionary tendencies, 
the Clericals, the Poles, the Czechs, the Slavs from Carinthia and Carniola— 
in short, of the members of the Right and the Federalists. This majority 
has been a very precarious one, and in the latter part of the session resorted 
to some sharp practice in its own interest by annulling the elections of three 
Constitutionalist members from Upper Austria. It will be remembered that 
on one question—that of granting the Ministry an allowance of secret-service 
whicl 


money for irresponsible use, practically a campaign fund, an allowance 


Austrian parliamentary practice has sanctioned for a number of years—the 
majority did not prove firm enough to prevent a disagreeable defeat of the 
Ministry. The Ministry meanwhile consists not only of Conservatives, with 
the addition of one Pole and one Czech by way of sop to these nationalities, 
but of three Constitutionalists, whose party is now in vehement opposition. 
It is proposed now to dismiss these latter, and so bring the Ministry more com- 
pletely in agreement with the majority of the House. It may be doubted, 
however, whether this would make the political situation any clearer. Proba- 
bly before long either the Reichsrath will be dissolved, or a new ministry with 
a more definite programme be formed. 

Such as it is, the present Ministry set for itself at the beginning of this 
session the task of solving the two 
namely, the reform of the finances in such a way as to open some prospect of 
getting rid of the large and increasing deficit, and the establishment of a 
permanent amicable modus vivendt between the different nationalities of Aus- 
tria. As to the finances, absolutely nothing has been done, except that the 
military law passed last December has considerably increased the burdens of 
the budget, otherwise unchanged from that of previous years. Indeed, the 
incapacity of the Minister of Finance is so notorious that it is hardly possible 
for him to retain his office much longer. But it was the nationality question 
which it was especially proposed to bring to some solution. An era of peace 
and reconciliation was to arrive, the national feuds were to be put an end to, 
the demands of the Czechs, and Poles, and Slavs of the southern districts 
satisfied without endangering the integrity of the Empire. Certainly the 
era of peace and reconciliation has not yet come, for never has the discussion 
been more heated, the jealousy of the Germans greater, the importunate de- 
mands of the different Slav nationalities more loudly expressed, than during 


great questions of Austrian politics, 


the past six months. The matter has advanced a stage in that the Federalists 
have members in the Ministry and are necessary to keep up the Government 
majority; and something tangible has even been done by the ministerial de- 


cree issued toward the end of April in regard to the use of the German and 
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. y of | ry ot fori ‘ e may get his doctor's de- 
docent ppointment, f dissertation in Czech; finally 
t < for « 1 the ! trat the use of Czech not only in 
hie ‘ urs th minist the public, but also within the 
dmini ) \ between the member The last two are 
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has bee ked n veo! t \ ni l iependent © zec! uni- 
versity ho they only ! ri ( 1 thre old, hich ts ready 
half Czech, and wl ‘ of king wholly their own if the 
legal obstacles are removed But the ] t practically most important for 
the moment, and permanently too, is that in regard to the civil service and 
the administration, It is here that the ipport of the Ministry by the 
Czechs has been rew rded by prac Ll result in the shape of the decree as 
to the use of the Czech and German languages already referred to, This de- 
eree, which has produced great excitement, especially among the Germans in 
Bohemi rders that the administrative and judicial authorities in Bohemia 
ind M hall answer all verbal or written communications from the 
pul ic 1 the | re Of 51 h communication and where they at 
first hand icate with the public, they shall use the language of the 

part thi ld i ise of doubt g their discretion ‘ t 
language such parth resumably eal rt ‘ i ‘ ougl | 
in part Is so, | far the decree only i lizes the usage prevalent in the 
greater part of Boher Its danger for the Germans becomes apparent 
when it is considered that in consequence the judges and civil-service em- 
ployees will have to know both German and Czech; that while every half- 


educated Czech learns German as a matter of course, comparatively few Ger- 
mans learn Czech; that thus, even in districts almost exclusively German, as in 
the northwestern districts near Eger, Czechs will be appointed to the Govern- 
nent service; finally, that when once this has happened, there is danger of the 
abuse of the discretionary power given by the decree for communications at 
first hand. Last, but not least, this is only a very small part of what the 
Czechs want 


ate grievances, they ask, for instance, that a judicial proceeding begun in 


in the memorandum, which again only mentions their immedi- 


Czech shall be continued in that language in case of appeal even to the court 
of highest instance. 

It is impossible not to feel some sympathy with the Czechs in their enthu- 
siastic efforts for their race and country. Their history, during the last three 
centuries, entitles them to all possible sympathy, and in the revival of letters 
and literature during the past generation they have shown a vigorous national 
life that must command great respect. They outnumber the Germans in Bo- 
hemia in the proportion of three to two, in Moravia in that of three to one. 
Yet, politically, the German element has the upper hand, controlling a ma- 
jority both in the Bohemian Landtag and in the delegation to the Reichsrath 
of Austria. In the elections of delegates from the Reichsrath to the Delega- 
tions for Austria-Hungary the German majority of the Bohemian members of 
the Reichsrath chose only German Deputies. So great, indeed, has been the 
sense of injustice among the Czechs, that they have pursued a policy of seces- 
sion, and only in the present session of the Reichsrath attended the meetings. 
Nevertheless there are some features in the movement which make one stop 
and think before following the fashion of the day of wishing success to strug- 
The Czech movement is entirely under the control of the 


The Old Czechs, comprising these last, 


gling nationalities. 


feudal reactionists and the clericals. 


are in a decided majority over the Young, the liberal and enlighténed, and it 
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—— 
are even going to deprive the latter of the minority representation 


thev have hitherto allowed in th 


heel e Czech delegation to the Reichsrath. 
\part from the nationality question, no friend of progress can sympathize 
\ the ideas and objects of the Old Czechs; and the Young, even if they 
had the rect of the poli V of their party, seem to be, like most Slavs, lac ke 
« Ss for practical politic 5 arc ra h, impul ive, hot-headed, and 

pparently t at all sure exactly what they want. As a climax, the que 
tion arises, What is it all to come to? Although only a part of the Czechs 
—nk stly the Old Czechs—are avowedly federalists, the efforts of all tend 
toward greater looseness in the political connection of the different parts of 
] mpire, If the Czechs get what they want, the Poles of Galicia, the 

Slavs of Carintl nd Carniola, the Italians of Tyrol, will follow sui N 

e can bl me the Germans of Austria, least of ill recuse them of oppre 

f pposing to the utmost all efforts to make the Empire a federal leagu 
And u Austr Hus gary is to continue a state, a1 d not become a league, it 
must be a German state, with German as the state language; hence, the im- 


r of the decree on languages in the eyes of the Constitutional- 


ist é.e., those faithful to the present constitution. This constitution is al- 


ready quite loose enough for the emergencies of the continental state nowa- 


days, and it may well be doubted whether Austria, as a great Power, would 


survive its further weakening 


Correspondence. 


SOUTHERN LABOR SYSTEMS. 


PovHe Epiror or THe NArion: 

Sik: Your issue of the roth instant includes an article upon the ‘ Distri- 
bution of the Blacks.” It is characterized by your usu 1 moderation, and 
very welcome reading after many of the strictures which so often appear upor 


this subject in the Northern press, On one point, however, I think you ar 


laboring under a misapprehension, which I would crave a few yace 


lines of a 
to correct. Upon reading this article one would be led to believe that all the 


plantations in the South were run upon the share system, the laborer’s sup- 
plies being advanced to him under a lien upon the growing crop at exorbi- 
tant rates of profit. It is true that this system is in use throughout a large 

In Louisiana, 
Here the labor i 
rters, 


} 


with little gardens, free firewood, and eighty cents a day paid semi-month 


area, though not the entirety, of the cotton-growing country. 
however, on the sugar-growing estates, this is not the case. 

paid in cash. I am interested in a place where the hands have free qu 
ly, 
way 


: city factory. On these terms one hundred hands might turn out in the 


field six days in the week, and in grinding season double that number would 


be welcome at our price of one dollar per day, ‘They buy their supplies in our 
store, but this is in no way compulsory, and as they are near enough to New 
Orleans, if our prices were unreasonable they would make their purchases ii 
the city. With the negro working on these terms, I am inclined to take issue 
with you when you advocate his emigrating. I hold that in wo country could 
he do as well as here, or average such cash wages for the year’s work. As you 
have told us in this same article, the ‘‘negro problem ” must be solved aside 
from politics, and the only solution can be for the blacks to stay where they are 
and work six days in the week, instead of three, until they are able to find 
a State where permanent labor will command better prices, and in sufficient 
quantity to guarantee their emigration. 


W. J. T. 


NEW ORLEANS, June 23, 1880. 


- 
THE VENUS OF MELOS ONCE MORE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As I write from within sight of the locality in reference to which so 
much has been said in and out of your columns—viz., that where the so-called 
Venus of Melos was found—I venture to ask a little space to report the result 
of a careful examination of the ground in company with Mr. Brest, the well- 


known son and successor of the former agent of France, writing immediately 
after the visit of two or three days spent in his company, and with the notes 
taken down before me. 


The place has somewhat changed since I was here 
last in 1867, and the slightly-put-together niche I then saw where the statue 
stood when found has disappeared ; but there is no foundation wall nor ves- 
tige of any regular building nearer than the old citadel wall above it, and a 
hundred yards away. There are amongst the amazing piles of rubbish there- 
abouts no pieces of stone which suggest a temple, and no trace of substruc- 
tions which invariably survive the clearing up of these fields,and are generally 
utilized as part of the dividing walls of them. The examination of the 
| ground assured me, as did Mr. Brest in the most explicit terms, that 
there was never any construction resembling what the pamphlet of M. 





July 1, 1880] 


ubstructure where the sta- 


Doussault describes. ‘There was not even a stone 
tue stood. 

The site of Melos was a steep hill, only to be ascended by a zigzag ro 
and it is now—and probably was when the city stood there—a series of ter- 
races, at present supported by interminable and enormous walls of the } 
of the city, mostly fragments of the volcanic rock of the island ith onl 
here and there one of marble: and the narro strips of cultiy ble land are 
made the most of: \round the top of the hill are traces of the valls of tl 
citadel or inner city, which was not on the high point now occupied by th 
successor of the ancient city, but on that below it. The road runs along the 
terrace immediately under the citadel wall, and on the one below this stoo 


Kentrotas Boton hindinyg 
that which lay on 


away the base of the pile 


the statue. The tield belonged to Theodore 


it greatly encumbered with rubbish, cleared away the uppe1 


thi 


statuc 


side so as to en] rge it As he dug tones 


ulait, to use Brest’s word), and showed the 


bble. 


upper! led cle n { 
up} I ii 


poruiol ! 


standing upright in ru I remember a sort of niche of rough 


tones which | no een dug away, probably in the search for more statues 
or the lacki part i but Mr. Brest tells me that the statue w 

ot in it but slightly advance of it, standing on its base in the open 
field. There is no \ ige of a vault or subterranean chamber of any kind, 
and I have a very distinct impression that on my former visit Brest said to me 
that it was evident that the pla e was prepared for concealment. He is now 


y vigorous man, mentally and physically, 
h Melos, 
the modern city as well—a hard walk of several hou 


only visit to him twelve 


sixty-six years of age, 


da very 
t 


howed our walk and talk over the hills which once held its necro- 


as 
polis and acropolis, and 


He remembered my <hort and years ago, and eve) 








my name, which pr ever has fallen under his attention since ; s« 
that though he was a mere child when the statue was found, he must have a 
very perfect memory of what he had heard from his father d others in hi 
muth, 
I propose elsewhere and at length to enter into the discussion of the un- 
ttled points about the statue, but desire to put these facts on record while 
perfectly fresh in my mind, and will add certain details as to the finding 
and preservation of this priceless work, now told me by Brest, and which 
have en differently stated. The arms, it appears from a despatch of 
Brest, s to the ambassador at Constantinople, brought to light in the 
more recent i igations were not with it, in any relation at least which per- 
mitted identification ; many fragments and some arms were found, however, 
ul m ! ibly accessories to the statue. Brest supposes the arms, 
etc., to have been ex-vol The arms of the statue were apparently originally 
ot eparate | t of marble, and the body of two others. The finder 


vcquainted Brest with his discovery, and the latter purchased the statue for 
Ile 


stanti- 


» hundred piastres (then about as many francs) and a complete dress. 


wrote to the consulate-general at Smyrna and the ambassador at Con 


announcing the facts. In the meanwhile a priest of Melos, Economos 


nople g 


Vergi, wishing to make friends with Murusi, dragoman of the arsenal at Con- 


stantinople, informed him of the new find, and he sent a brig to bring it 


obeying 


revailed, and 


away. The local authorities were divided as to the expediency of 


Murusi or defending the rights of the French agent ; but force } 
the statue was seized and one-half already half embarked when the French man- 
If 


of-war, the “stafette, arrived and took by force from the brig the half they 


had already on board, and embarked the other. The dragoman in his anger 
fined the party of the authorities who favored Brest’s claims twelve thousand 
piastres, which were repaid them by France. 

These details differ slightly from those I once sent the .Vation, but since 
then there has been a thorough search into the correspondence and records 
relating to the affair, and the younger Brest found that there had been new 
in- 
and 
This must account for the discrepancy as to 
lurk. 


STILLMAN, 


light thrown on some details of the questions involved. 1 may also have 
correctly related some, owing to the lapse of time between secing him 
writing down my impressions. 
the arms which Brest then believed to have been shipped on the 
Yours respectfully, W.. J. 
MELOs, May 24 


HYPOTHESIS. 
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THE CASE OF GARFIELD—THE “LOAN” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: You seem to think that, assuming the memory of Ames to have been 
treacherous, the most likely supposition is that Ames did loan Garfield money, 
with the understanding on the part of the latter that if he did take the stock 
did tal 


Ke 


the adjustment should be made when he took it, and that he never 


the stock, but repaid the loan. And this you think is consistent with all the 


facts proven in the case. 
Let us look at it. 
(t.) Did Garfield receive $300? 


If so, then the memoranda relating to ! 














Garfield must be construed as having been made 1 vy Ames with ‘ 

tancy that he would take the stock and dividend 1 June 

when Ames offered $329 he took but the $300 as a | ftt 1 

of acceptance of stock in abevance and tha Ames st l 

ing as made, wethout any figur fo S83 Be f 
on was Garfield to take the stuck, if he did, ult tely Did A 

tend (secretly in his ow: I i « rt (, the 

bought i 1867 1 a - 1O « 

that when it should be * s« d’"G ield rf « 1 
earned She J Ne | Bel ete S20 < 

he would be entitled in refer lk ¢ S320 ) ] 1505 

Did Ames avd Garfield so vn, unde \ t} ] 

igure «ac ordant with uch a fact Why 

f S30 What did Garfield tHe (June, 1868 pry, the 

owing (see his own evidence) that its \ » oO 
did he think Ames was a k d, benevolent ] { ( t tt 
bove, ready to descend in golden drops 

There is, however, an especl ] men | t way, ¥ 
did vot refer in your article on the subject), which « \ 
the circle of the $300 ‘‘loan.”’ 1 refer to the ge ( 145 ¢ eN 
dence ** Reports of Committ ; Credit-Mobilie Re 1872-9 
Phis list was made before payments, (uf ‘ 
made (p. 450). In this list appear the follow 1s DB s, Scot 
Patterson, Painter, Wilson, Colfax, Bing! \ IN v, Wis 
ftei d opposite ** Dawes, Kelley, Wilson, Gart 32 

(2.) Did Garteld receive $329 Phe th ! 
occurs, Which supposition best concurs with the 4 ¢ 
nemoranda (pp. 445, 453), the statement (show ! 
| $54, 459) 1 Gartield’s ount (p. 459) 33 
or Ames’s as to a balance of dividends after pay 

(3.) Again, as to any loan whatever. You treat A evid fl 
tuating. But what did he say Garfield s ince t] vestigat comme 
ed 7 part of the time he thinks it | meti she tl ks he 
has repaid me; and then ag he is in doubts about it (p. 357 HI 
not claim that’ (loan of $300) *‘ with: H ' 
paid it. I don’t know I can’t remember Pp. 357 And the ver 
markable evidence as to $400 received f{ ve ( ince 
investigation began) on page 297. ( f ’ tr e 
respects, nor did he give y evidenk s to the memoranda said to have be 
shown to him. 

(4.) But suppose the was ad a xt the 
greement as to stock the there, or ( ‘ ‘ 1 there 
Set it out in full, pl words Y to Vv \ » stated 

Adjusted ” is good; but give particulars and see t hat « lusions it 
inevitably leads, remembering that ¢ the k three t it) 

(5.) Finally, the burden of proof in this discussion is with Gartield and 
his friends. The popular verdict sought is, ‘* He is to be And to 
find such a verdict the evidence must be inconsistent with every other hypo- 
thesis than that of innocence, beyond the possibility of re doubt 
To punish for a crime is one thing, to put in a post of high responsibility 
and trust is quite another, and the burden of proof is very different in the 
two cases. Do we want a President with a Scotch verdict ‘‘ not prove 
tacked on to him? I trow not fea We 


MORRISTOWN, N. J., June 25 


did receive$ ght he would 


1. We think Garfield That Ames thou 


eventually take the stock we infer from his (Ames’s) holding on to it so 
: 


300. 


long; but that his expectation was not strong we infer from his admitted 


failure to offer it to Garfield, or to pay him or offer to pay him any of the 


although he 


dividends which accrued on it after the $329 (June, 1868), 
others during this period. Ames’s under- 
Garfield 


We find nothing 


did pay these dividends to 


standing or expectation, however, does not bind unless there 


was something said or done by Garfield to support it. 
of this kind. 
management of his affairs as if he 


Ames’s hands, and expected 


ld i 


On the contrary, Garfield acted during this period in his 


had no mo or money’s worth in 
nothing from him, and Ames acknowledged 


had 
SLOCK 


that during this period (1868 to 1872) he received no communica- 


Garfield with regard to the or dividends (Poland 


We are therefore driven to the conclusion either that 
stoc k and Was entitled 


tion rom 


Re port, p. 290). 
Garfield did not understand that he owned thx 
to the dividends, or that he is so peculiarly constituted that he, being a 
poor man, preferred borrowing money to using his own funds. As 


regards the “ especial memorandum or general list,” which our corre- 








10 


spondent thinks of such importance, itis easily disposed of. In the first 
place, Ames acknowledged that he had at the time of these transactions 
no bookkeeper, and used “ to keep all his own qnatters in his own way, 
carelessly he admitted.” In the next place, the names in the list 
“about the 


before”; so that the list was really a list of 


very 


were put down before payment “he thought” time 


of payment, probably 
persons whom he expected to have to pay. He put crosses against the 
names of those he had paid, Garfield’s being one of those thus marked ; 
ould naturally have done this on cashing the check which he says 
he Garfield. But How 


would it work if every man’s reputation were held at the mercy of 


but he w 
intended for what sort of evidence is this ? 
memoranda in another man’s pocket-book, and if A.’s drawing money 
on his own check for B.'s intended benefit, without any sign of B.’s cog- 
nizance, were to be taken as proof that B. got the money ? 

2. We conclude that Gartield did of receive the $329, (1) because 
Ames had no receipt to show for it, although he had taken receipts for 
stock and dividends from tive other members ; (2) because he said he 
paid it by check, but the check produced was not made payable to 
Garfield's order, nor did it, as in three other cases, bear any initials, or 
memorandum, or sign of any kind connecting Garfield with it. More- 
over, the memorandum-book gives this payment as made on the 19th of 
June, whereas the check is dated the 22d of June. Ames first said he 
paid this dividend “in money”; he then said he “ presumed” it had 
been paid by check ; a week later he said he “ could not tell who had the 
benefit of this check ” (p. 353) ; that he “ had no idea whether he received 
the money on it himself or not”; that 
; that “he had no memory as to that 


“he might have drawn the money 
and handed it to another person” 
particular check ”; and, finally, “ that he was not sure how he paid Mr. 
Garfield ” (Report, pp. 353-4). Later still he said that “he put Mr. 
Colfax’s initials on the check, while he put no initials on Mr. Garfield's, 
and he might have drawn the money himself” (p. 471). The cashier 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms was also examined, and swore “ that he had 
no doubt himself that he paid that (the check in question) to Mr. 
Ames.” 

Gartield published in the newspapers at once the letter he wrote to 
Ames with Ames’s endorsement on it, and this appeared before Ames’s 
Garfield fully explained in his pamphlet the cir- 
It was due to a 


testimony about it. 
cumstances which led him to send Ames the $400. 
report brought him in the House that Ames had just testified before the 
Committee that the loan “was $400 and not $300, and that he had 
never been repaid.” Garfield in a moment of excitement rushed off 
and sent him a check for $400 with an indignant letter. The report 
was untrue and Ames returned the money. This was an indiscretion 
on Garfield's part, but we cannot see any sign of guilt in it. He was 
not summoned before the Committee for examination as to this part of 
Ames’s testimony, and any one who reads it can easily see why. He 
gave full explanations on the points raised by it in his pamphlet. 
We quite agree with our correspondent that the burden of proof in the 
case of a candidate for high office accused of dishonorable conduct lies 
on the candidate and his friends. On the other hand, the laws of proof 
ire the same in the case of a candidate as of any other man. We have 
no right to balance probabilities in judging a candidate in a way which 
we should consider unfair or untrustworthy in judging a private indi- 
vidual, and we repeat that, in coming to a conclusion about a transac- 
tion affecting any man’s reputation, of which two explanations are pos- 
sible, we are bound to take account of the general tenor of his life and 
character; in other words, no charge is equally probable against all 
men. Finally, let us add that if inability to refute completely any charge 
brought were to be held fatal to a man’s fitness for the Presidency, no 
man in the United States would ever get the office. The Independent 
voters, on whom General Garfield must largely rely for his success, will, 
we are sure, judge his record rationally and calmly, as they would any 
other matter, without being carried off their feet in either direction by 
the usual campaign foam.—EbD. NATION. ] 


REPUBLICANS AND 
TIAL CAMPAIGN. 


Vt} INDEPENDENT THE PRESIDEN- 


ik 


lo THE EbITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sik; The Presidential campaign is now fully opened, and it is generally re- 
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| cognized that the absurd ‘‘ scratching ” movement of last fall has had perhaps as 


much practical effect in obtaining for the Republicans a possibility of victory 
as Secretary Evarts’s speech on ‘‘ voting in the air,” or Mr. Beecher’s eloquent 
comparison of the Republican party to a case of measles. It is chiefly to be 
remembered as practical proof that in times of organized party tyranny, 
against all sorts of odds, and with no capital except pluck, a sense of doing 
the right thing, and some faith in the application of ordinary common sense 
even to political matters, the leadership of younger men, “ unknown” and 


untrained in politics, was able to gather a resisting force sufficient to cope 


ae , 


even with party ‘‘ discipline ’—in a word, proof that American private citi- 
zens still possess the independence and organizing power to take care of their 
own affairs. 

If we are to believe the New York 7Zimes (of the present month) ‘‘ the 
Independent Republicans of New York control the State, and this State will 
undoubtedly determine the next Presidential election. . . . The Indepen- 


dents are quite numerous enough to move the balance.” It is indeed a mat- 


ter of surprise how numerous they are. It was not suspected, for instance, 


| until Mr. Choate made the announcement the other night, that Mr. Ged- 





ney’s Republican club was an army of hitherto disguised ‘* scratchers.”’ 
Noble men they are, too, if we may again credit so competent party authority 
Times (of June 13), for they constitute an ‘‘ honorable feature 

‘‘unknown to the Democratic party” ; young 
‘correspond in their enthusiasm and purposes of reform to 
the youthful reformers who founded the Republican party.” It is to be 
hoped that in the conflict of statement between the 77mes and that trusty 
boomster, Mr. H. C., who has for some time conducted its opinions, it is the 


as the ” so 
creditable as necessarily to be 


men, indeed, who 


latter who is mistaken in asserting (7zes, June 17) that the ‘‘ namby-pamby, 


goody-goody gentlemen who call themselves ‘ Independents’” and ‘‘ sip cold 


tea” (the most dreadful of political crimes) are ‘‘ in reality assistant Democrats 
in disguise,” since in that case, by the 7?mes’ showing, the Republican party 
must lose New York and the election. It may be observed, however, that the 
correspondent’s letter was dated June 12, and it was possibly on the Saturday 
night of purification intervening that the miracle occurred by which these per- 
sons became so changed in character. 

If this certificate were intended as coaxing, it was unnecessary, nor are 
Independent men to succumb either to flattery or abuse. So far as I know 
—and I speak from personal intercourse since the Chicago Convention with 
leading men of the affiliated Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and New York organizations—the men who really were Independents when 
that meant party ostracism earnestly desire the election of General Garfield, 
and mean to work actively for the Republican ticket. To do otherwise would 
be indeed to win the victory and lose, not ‘‘the spoils,” but its fruits. These 
men have worked only as Republicans, and it was only as they found their 
own party captured by traitors to its principles that they proposed its true 
banner should float, if need be, over another camp. 

The Independent conference which was in daily session at Chicago during 
the Convention saw indeed the realization, in the first steps, of what had be- 
fore been only a snare—‘‘ reform within the party.”” This conference was 
not without its effect upon the Convention. The efforts of such men as 
Wayne MacVeagh and Wharton Barker, from the Pennsylvania League, were 
largely instrumental in bringing about the Pennsylvania defiance of the unit 
rule and confirming independence inside Mr. Conkling’s own camp ; the New 
York Independents were able to show a 20,000-vote-power revolt against 
Conkling and Grant and Boss government in New York—the one fact against 
the wild assertions of the boomsters ; while the Massachusetts Young Repub- 
licans, through the active sympathy of their State delegation in the Convention, 
were able to obtain the declaration in favor of civil-service reform, which 
would not have been forced into the platform but for the persistent exertions of 
the Independents in conjunction with the Massachusetts delegates. It may be 
worth the Vation’s while to put on record, as a cardinal and specific article of 
faith representing an especial aim of the Independents within the party, the 
plank originally drafted in that conference, which was afterward modified into 
less distasteful form by Mr. Barker, of Massachusetts, and finally carried 
through the Convention, after it had received but three votes in the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions : 

‘* The Republican party responds to the demand of the people for civil-ser- 
vice reform, and pledges itself to continue the work of putting that reform 
into practical effect. Fitness, not partisanship, should admit to the public 
service, under such practical tests in each department of government business 
as may be provided for by a civil-service board, or by equivalent means. 
Tenure should be permanent during good behavior, except in those offices 
through which the distinctive policy of the party in power is carried out. 
This requires the repeal of the law vacating certain business offices every four 
years. Executive officers must be held responsible for the conduct of officials 
under their control, with full power to remove for cause. This requires, for 
Presidential appointments, the repeal of the Tenure-of-office Acts, and the ful- 
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filment of the declaration of the Republican platform of 1876, that ‘ Sena- 
tors and Representatives, who may be judges and accusers, should not dictate 


appointments to office,’ ” 


Though the modified declaration was itself shorn in the Convention, it 
still contains the specific demand for legislative co-operation which, by those 
who know most about civil-service reform, is considered a decided advance 
in the record of the party on this point, which is the key to the final triumph 
of ‘‘ Independent” principles. The overthrow of the designs of the ‘* Sena- 
torial Seizers ”’ in the National Committee ; the final defeat of the unit rule ; 
the utter rout of the Bosses on the floor of the Convention ; 
Gen. Grant and the third term, and finally of Mr. Blaine, were all triumphs 


of ‘‘ Independent” principles—to whose victory there were but two exceptions, 


the re jection of 


These were the pusillanimous adoption, at the bull-dozing of Mr. Conk- 
ling, of his gag-rule, in which it was left to West Virginia to show to Massa- 
chusetts, with the splendid record of her State conventions, what liberty 
means ; and the temporary aberration of mind which produced the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Arthur. This last, of course, weakens the ticket to Indepen- 
dents, because it is a slap in the face of the Administration and the particular 
reform which they support, but it is so small a spite that they can afford 
to ignore it. Civil-service reform can safely be trusted to Gen. Gartield and 
to an awakened public opinion—better than to the too willing Democrats ; 
and Independent Republicans ought to, and will, support the Kepublican 
ticket. It may be counted as certain that the plan suggested for combating 
this portion of the ticket inside the electoral delegation of safe Republican 
States will not be carried out if it involves any danger to the head of the 
It is a sad commentary on the personal honor of the defeated Bosses 
Mr. Cameron at the desk 


ticket. 
that while it was thought necessary to 
of the Convention, it was found desirable to induce Mr. Conkling by this 


** shadow ” 


<op to carry out the pledge he had imposed upon other delegates. 

The Presidential nomination presents a man who, perhaps beyond all 
others, typifies the principles of the Independent movement. Mr. Edmunds 
was ‘' the ideal candidate,” but to him civil-service reform was a piece of new- 
fangled *‘ idealism”; Gen. Garfield has from the beginning practised it in his 
relations with his district. On finance, what he has done speaks where the 
Republican platform is silent. No man in Congress has been more broad in 
his views of party relations and of sectional issues. sees that the 
He is a man of the present, not of the past. His 
If the whole 


He even 
tariff is not perfection. 
address at Chicago was the masterpiece of the Convention. 
tendency of character and life is to be taken into account in weighing evi- 
dence as to particular occasions, Gen. Garfield is essentially an honest man, 
whether it be considered that he did not show, in the two possible spots upon 
him, the moral clearness he should have had, or whether he be altogether 
acquitted on the Crédit-Mobilier and the De Golyer charges, as so scrupu- 
lous an authority as the ation has already acquitted him. I do not hold it 
to be ‘‘mud-throwing”’ that the Democratic press discuss, from authentic 
evidence, the personal honesty of a candidate for President, but I do hold 
that the character of this man demands strong evidence for its impeachment, 
It is to be hoped that General Garfield will not himself repel the Independent 
vote by acquiescence in the attempt to put Cameron again at the head of the 
National Committee, which would threaten more of the mistaken tolerance 
that has done so much harm in Mr. Hayes. 

It must be to the satisfaction of all true friends of good government that 
against him the Democrats have nominated so good and blameless a man as Gen, 
Hancock. But there is nothing in the record or probabilities of the anti-Re- 
publican party to supply the uncertainty as to the civic career of this untried 
soldier as against the Congressional work of Gen. Garfield, and to turn Inde- 
pendent voters in that direction. For while the Democratic platform is less 
ludicrous in assumption of every credit where the country has succeeded de- 
spite parties, it is more obnoxious than the Republican in its treatment of the 
human rights of the Chinese ; it does not supply with the necessary particu- 
lars the hiatus in the Republican platform regarding finance and the silver 
question ; its professions as to civil-service reform are no more specific and 
much less likely to be carried out ; and its ‘‘ historic’ declarations as to reve- 
nue reform show poorly alongside the history it has been making while it has 
had the legislative power in its hands. It seems, in short, that no man who 
desires the success of those measures towards good government with which 
the Independent movement is identified can afford to do other than his best 
for the success of the Republican ticket, despite the weakness of its second 
name. ‘The campaign is one in which every Independent vote should be 
called out and Independent principles brought to the front for thorough dis- 
cussion, that the election of Garfield may be only a first step in the regenera- 
tion of the Republican party. I may ask leave in a future issue to offer some 
considerations touching this practical work. kK. R. BowKER. 
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Notes. 


publish a prose vol- 


& CO., Cincinnati, will shortly ] 


* Pencilled 


 poesaed CLARK! 


ume by John James Piatt, entitled and con- 


Fly-Leaves,’ 


taining, among other essays, one more elaborate on the foundation of Kenyon 


College. —— New editions of Dickens's ‘ Child's History of England’ and of 
Bancroft's ‘ Life of Washington’ are in the press of Porter & Coates, Phila- 
delphia.— Roberts Bros., Boston, announce ‘Crusoe in New York, and 
Other Tales,’ by the Rev. Fk. E. Hale. ——A. Williams & Co., Boston, will 


publish next month ‘The War-Ships and Navies of the World,’ by Chiet- 
Engineer King, of the United States Navy. Its 


—George Rk. 


and statistics 


illustrations 
will give this work an exceptional value.— Lockwood, the pub- 
lisher of ‘Just One Day,’ a trifle of last summer, now discloses the fact that 
it and ‘ Helen’s Babies Phe June the 
American Art Review opens with a first paper on one of the most origin 


"are by the same author.— number of 
and imaginative of American artists, Elihu Vedder, whose genius embraces a 
An excellent etch- 
shelf Of 


pe Tope 


range from the ‘‘ Young Marsyas ” to the *‘ Sea-Serpent.” 


ing, by S. A. Schoff, of that ‘*sea-beast crawled forth, that on a 


shows how ingeniously the 


tive of the sand ridge is made to heighten the apparent length of the serpent, 
Of the other illustrations to this article the tail-piece might be thought most 
by Alfred Brennan, 


Ameri- 


sand reposeth, there to sun itself,” 


An etching, ‘* Divination in Tea-Leaves,”’ 
Mr. Linton’s ‘* History of 


characteristic. 
a young Kentuckian, is full of promise 
can Wood-Engraving ” treats interestingly of the influence of our pict 


of Lius- 











newspapers on the art. The growth of etching as a familiar mode 


Vavazine of 


tration is shown in the June number of the Pennsy/vania Magar 


tory and Biography, which freshly-etched portrait of General 
Abner Lacock, his 
cent etching of the vard of the Black Horse Inn, on North Second Street, 


the 


= 
gives a 


in connection with biography, and an equally re- 


Philadelphia, an inn of true English type in) construction and_ still 


preserved. The magazine begins the publication of a number of rare 
tracts ‘issued during the infancy of Penn's Colony,” and designed to foster 


iminigration, Among the notes Dr. Robins frankly produces evidence over- 
throwing his theory that his ‘* Edward Wale" of M 


Maryland was the regicide 


Whalley. He now concludes the former to have been a near relative, per- 
haps a son, of the latter. ——The Vaguzine of American History for June has 
the usual variety of illustrations in fac-simile and otherwise, including an 


etched portrait of Col. Samuel Blatchley Webb, of the Continental Army, 


Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper discusses 


Amory his kinsman 


whose career is traced by the editor. 
the early names of the Hudson River, and Mr. T. C, 
Gen. Sullivan’s expedition against the Six Nations. ——-The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has published a Hand-Book No. 2 on the Potteries of the Cesnola 
Collection in the South Aisle of the Great Hall.——The net proceeds of the 


latest picnic of the Madison School, St. Louis, were nearly $300, and swell 


the amount thus raised in the past five years to nearly $1,100, which, as we 
lately described, is expended in books and apparatus.——A_ brief 
the late Governor John A. Andrew, extracted from the Proceedings of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, has been printed by the author, Mr. Peleg 
W. Chandler. 
ration by another hand ‘will not be published for a considerable time, if 
at all.” B. Westermann & Co. send us Parts 14 and 15 of the new 
edition of ‘Stieler’s Hand-Atlas,’ with maps of Ireland, North Germany, 
Southern Italy, Asia Minor, Palestine, and the western half of Polynesia. 
The death is announced of the Rev. Leonhardt Tafel, Ph.D., Tiibingen, 
Professor of the Oriental and Modern Languages in the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of the New Church. He was an extensive translator into German of the 
Latin and Greek classics and of the works of Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens, 
and the author of several manuals for the learning of modern and ancient 
With the assistance of his sons he prepared and published the chief 
We must also record the 


memoir of 


The preface announces that an extended biography in prepa- 








tongues. 
part of an interlinear translation of the Bible. 
death of Mr. George Merriam, the head of the well-known Springfield (Mass.) 
firm, whose main publication has, since 1847, been Webster's Dictionary. He 
was greatly esteemed for his benevolent actions Students to whom the Ger- 
man is either a locked or a difficult language will now have, besides the Eng- 
lish version of Curtius’s ‘ History of Greece,’ the option of one in French. 
The fifth edition has been translated by Professor A. Bouché-Leclercq, and 
the first fascicle of the first volume is now before us, bearing the imprint of 
M. BouchéLeclercq is the author of a very conside- 








Ernest Leroux, Paris. 
rable ‘ History of Divination in Antiquity,’ in four volumes. 

—As a means of promoting a school of sacred composition in America, 
Mr. George G. Rockwood, Director of the Music of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in this city, offers two prizes, of $70 and $30 respectively, for anthems 
for the use of the quartets and chorus choir under his,direction, The MSS., 














4¢) ll de b 
L2 1e 
~- "= 
e sent to Mr, Rockwood at 17 Union Square, by 
On 1, 1 t vard will be made (by very competent judges) a month 
| le property of the Director, who intends to 
| | hem widely at a cost price The anthems are to be 
f i length, for full chorus, with or without inte 
| \ ete,” The word nust be taken exclusiy ly 
Ihe \ cl ore out Shelley has been Mr. Syn onds’ biogra- 
I i it many excellence the real valuelessne 
\ ch sentences a Not only did he write the be 
‘ y, the best translations, and the best familiar poems 
\ ble \ the loftiest and the most spontaneous singer 
f Kx mbering that there is something very like an entire 
‘ Shelley, this way of summing it all up could but be un- 
\ ! tle ll of Shelley’s admirers who admire him wisely 
il » lear that t Ke Stopford Brooke has just prefaced a selec- 
ion of Shelley's poems with an essay of some length and noticeable temperate- 
n Mr. Stopford Brooke is certainly not less an admirer of Shelley than 
Mr. Sy nd t the difference between the spirit of the criticism just quoted 
1 such really felicitous criticism as this from ‘A Primer of English Litera- 
ture bout Shelley lyric ‘They form together the most sensitive, the 
most imaginat . d the most musical, but the least tangible lyrical poetry 
WE Poss '—is apparent. Indeed, what he had to say of Shelley in hi 
‘Primer uld perhaps have justified the expectation that his present essay 
would be t nee oer nd more ambitious critique than it turns out t 
he na it o excellent we wish it had attempted more than the plea- 
sant and suggestive | possibly a little desultory retlections that it. furnishes 
u Of it \ty pages half are contributed by Mr. Stopford Brooke to the 
June .1/ under accurate title *‘Some Thoughts on Shelley,” 
where the reader who does not see the volume of ‘ Selections ’ will find them ; 


but though they are 


perhaps the only suitable portion for a magazine to print, 
the remainder of the preface is almost as weil worth reading, especially the 
elaborate analysis of Phe ‘I riumph of Life,’ and the trac ing of Sheiley’s 
alternation between ‘* the world of mankind and its hopes” and ‘* the world 
of his own he [he volume, which is a 16mo of some 350 pages and is 
pul lished by Macmillan, contains, besides most of Shelley's shorter poems, 
Alastor, Adonai ind the ‘Ode to the West Wind,’ and several lyrical 
selections from the ‘ Prometheus,’ ‘ The Cenci,’ ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ and 
o on 
—In this preface lso, Mr. Stopford Brooke takes occasion to discuss 
briefly the value of elections.” He is not disposed to think it very great, 
we gather from the way in which he speaks, and it occurs to us that he is the 


only editor of ‘‘ selecti " that we remember who has possessed this excellent 


qualification for his work—a correct appreciation of its importance, namely. 


we should say, 


we can hardly agree that ‘‘the only valid reason and excuse for selections 
fron poet” is to ‘present in a brief compass enough of his poetry to induce 
those who are ignorant of it to read the whole.” This is a humble view, cer- 
tainly, to take of his office ; but we suspect very few people are thus stimu- 
lated, and that, if Mr. Stopford Brooke’s book induces any one ignorant of 
Shelley to read him, it will be through its preface rather than its selections. 
Phe are two considerations—however many there should be—for the suc- 
cess of h volume this, we imagine : the convenience and the cheap- 
ness of thei tum parve character. 

can now own Shelley’s most characteristic lyrics and carry them in his 
pocket, if he ‘ lhe publication of a small volume called ‘ Stray 
Moment th ‘Tl y Ilis Humor, Satire, and Characters. Being 
Selections from his Writir prefaced with a few Biographical Notes. 
By William Hl. Rice (Appleton) reminds us, however, that neither 
of these consideration possible in all cases, and that sometimes, even 
if they both we corresponding disadvantages would substantially 
outweigh then \ stopford Brooke says the main objection to selec- 
tions is the necessity of regeding all a poet’s work if he is to be known 
ruly Phackeray was not a poet, but he is easily chief among his English 
ntellectual compe in artist in fiction, and no attempt to make a book of 
Rochefeu Id maxims from his works, even if it were as well done as this is 
ill done fail to jar on one as a particularly unhappy literary mistake. Mr. 
Carlyle, we 1 recently expressed his confidence that a similar selec- 
tion from his books would be valuable from a missionary point of view ; but 
Mr. Carlyle, besides praying ‘* May the devil fly away with the fine-arts,” 
lends himself to selections more easily than writers who have as much regard 
for form as Thackeray had. 


Thackeray was, it may be, prouder of his 


week-day sermons” than of his mastérpieces; but to make a volume of | the French Government has right as well as precedent on its side. 
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‘elegant extracts” from his works, the organic quality of which i 


nportant, though it is not always obvi 


the 


s a proceeding which he 


+, In 


main, 1 


us, 1 


vould have known how to characterize aptly. 
| 
| 
he North Am an Review for July contains articles by several con- 
| tri rs more or |e well known, among others Prof. Goldwin Smith, wh« 
" i tew pages for the purpose of protesting against the anti-American 
| feeli which Sir Francis Hincks and many other Canadian peliticians think 
it advisable to keep alive among the citizens of the Dominion. It was 
: und ted th policy of the late Beaconsteld fre rnment to cultivate this 
} sentiment, and it is as undoubtedly a very unadvisable sentiment for any party 
j te ult t \s Mr. Goldwin Smith points out, the tendency of Canada and 
the United States has been towards a commercial union, which is only 
hindered by political considerations. It cannot be disputed, however, that 


underlying 


ll the professions of good-will between England, the United 


States, and ¢ 


nada, there is a good deal of latent hostility, which it only 
requires me local wrangle, like that over the fisheries, to fan into a flame. 
It is the part of statesmanship, little recognized cither in England or this 
country, to permit as few occasions for such wrangles as may be, With 
regard to the rest of the number, it seems to have been made up, as most 


of the .Vorth American are made up now, by securing contributions 


as far as possible from persons of well-known names, without much regard to 
whether their contributions have a value either permanent or temporary. Mr. 
James EF. Thorold Rogers, for instance, writes an article about the English 
House of Lords, which does not contain any information that cannot be found 
elsewhere, while Count de Lesseps sends three pages from Paris on the Pana- 
ma Canal, which might easily have been writter New York. Moritz Busch 
has something to say about Prince Bismarck, ‘‘as a friend of America and as 
a statesman,” from which it clearly appears that the Prince is and has ever 
been both the one and the other. Mr, A. K. Fiske contributes an article on 
** Profligacy in Fiction,” apropos of Zola and Ouida. A writer who is ready to 


insist so warmly on the duty of literature to | 


e free from offence in all respects 
HH for in- 


li Zola that ** genius of the muck-rake,”” because this is rather abus 


ought to be more careful of his own use of language. should not, 


stance, 


than criticism. It is hardly fair criticism either to tra @ the effect of “ Ouida’s 
in her books, o1 
.” Miss M. 


coming from a woman it is a presentation of the 


peculiar training ” to call her a ‘* much travelled adventures 


of no nationality 
* Ethic 


against woman suffrage which a 


A. Hardaker writes a very sensible article on the 
s of Sex” argument 
few years since would have commanded a 
good deal of attention. That it is not likely to do so now, is largely due to 
the decline of interest in the enfranchisement of woman among the read- 
ing classes. 


—The closing of the Jesuit establishments in France, appointed for this 


week, gives the fillip of timeliness to an article in the current Conteniporary 


he avoids an over-estimation of its importance, for | Review on ‘* The French Republic and the Catholic Church,” by M. Edmond 


Scherer, who is always worth attention whether especially timely or not. M. 
Scherer is a literary critic of such natural distinction that it is only while read- 
ing such a paper as this that one does not feel regret that he concerns himself 
with anything else than literature. But it is probably due to the reciprocal 
influence of his turn for literature and his turn for politics that both his lite- 
the first 
are as noticeable for their application of ‘‘ the historic sense” as the latter are 


rary essays and his utterances as a publicist are as able as they are: 


for their literary finish, their absence of rhetoric, and their admirable temper. 


e Almost any one, for example, | This essay is an attempt to set English readers right upon the true position 


which the French Republic has taken up towards the Catholic Church ; and 
since it is learned without pedantry, bold without arrogance, courteous with- 
out special suavity, and equally graceful and direct, we should say it could 
hardly fail of its designed effect if it were not that so large a part of the au- 
dience to which it is addressed find it difficult to associate the notions of sta- 
bility in democratic institutions and republicanism in France; as M. Scherer 
points out, the Government of M. Grévy seem to them “the genuine children 
of the Jacobins of 1793,” whereas Lord Palmerston and ‘‘ public opinion in 
England were decidedly opposed to the Jesuits and their cause” during the 
Swiss civil-war of 1847. A struggle similar to the present one in France has 
been passed through of late years, M. Scherer recalls, in every country where 
Catholicism has been powerful enough to attempt to regain by education what 
it had lost by pursuing bolder methods—Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Belgium. He says plausibly enough that the Austrian Concordat of 1855 
‘‘remains as the official programme of Catholicism,” and after thus premis- 
ing that the present proceedings ‘‘ are but ar incident in the battle actually 
fought in all Catholic lands between the sovereignty of the state and the 
theocracy of the Church,” he proceeds to discuss ‘‘ the real issue "—#.e., whether 


This he 
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does briefly and originally, but we must remain content with calling our rea- 


ders’ attention to his argument without attempting to summarize it. 


—Liberty, toleration, and 


rord 
ordas— 


‘‘the rights of man” are such frequent watch- 


indeed candor might add ‘ catchwords ’—with us in America, how- 
th 


ever, th: 


t we should like to quote a few sentences from what so ardent a 


Liberal as M. Scherer has to say about them generally. The main objection, 





he rig y says, to the Ferry bill and the subsequent decrees is that they are a 


M. 


violation of the rights of the citizen especially inconsistent in a republic. 
‘is known to be crotchety, unsafe, 


“3n 


are 


Laboulaye, who oppose dthem, he explains, 


a blind admirer of American principles and institutions ’’—as if to say : 
America the ideas that Jefferson absorbed from the philosophers of '89 
still held rigorously and fixed] 9 and it would be dangerous as well as eccen- 
tric for us to retrograde so far as to imitate them.” They 


he argues, arrive at a ‘‘ principle 


cannot in France, 
” intuitively and deduce institutions from it 


without constantly testing the principle | 


yy experience. And what he says 
upon the point, though it has perhaps a text-book elementariness, must be ad- 
mitted to be so well put, whether we agree with it or have a transcendental 
horror of it, or neither, that we shall venture to quote it: 

“Ts liberty a first principle, a religious dogma, placed above all contesta- 
tion and limitation, or is it simply the balance of conflicting interests, the ad- 
justment of opposite claims, a matter of expediency, a right susceptible of 
augmentation and diminution, subject, like every exercise of human activity, to 
the conditions of social life, to the security and welfare of the commonwealth ? 
To put the question is to answer it. I forget who was the orator who, in the 
days of our first Revolution, uttered the celebrated exclamation : ‘ Let colo- 
nies perish rather than a principle!’ Well, is there, I ask, any one to say : 
Let France and her institutions go to ruin rather than suppress a number of 
monastic orders or deprive them of the right of teaching! Or shall we be 
met by that favorite plea of the doctrinaires of Liberalism, according to which 
liberty has in itself the power to remedy the evils to which it is liable? ; 
It is with that saying as with another famous aphorism, according to which 
martyrs are the seed of the Church. All very well, but the Church has never- 
theless been in many cases and places eradicated by persecution.” 

Certainly if M. Edmond Scherer be a fair example of a French radical of 
1880 that person is scarcely to be called ‘‘a genuine child of the Jacobins of 
1793.” 

—With the better knowledge which comes of personal examination, we ven- 
ture to recur to the admirable publications of the Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London, now numbering forty-eight in all. The Society is not 
a commercial body, but issues its photographs to subscribers only, at a small 
advance over cost to cover necessary expenses. Its establishment was due to 
the desire felt by a few artists and others to secure a permanent record of the 
Oxford Arms Inn, in Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, the site of which was 
for 1875. 
sufficient support to enable the work to be continued systematically, with the 


advertised sale in The publicity given to this desire soon rallied 


result above stated. Great vigilance is now exercised by the Society’s mem- 
bers and friends in anticipating the destruction of old and interesting build- 
ings ; negatives are taken if necessary in advance of the year of publication ; and 
not a few portable relics have been secured for South Kensington. Assistance 
in the choice of subjects and in the fixing of points of view for the pho- 
tographer (which is always most carefully done) has been given in different 
instances by Mr. Wallis and Mr. Boyce, both members ‘of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colors, by Mr. George Henry Birch, a well-known archi- 
tect and antiquary and the Hon, Secretary of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society, and by Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A. ; the general arrange- 
ments being under the care of the brother of the last-named, Mr. Alfred 
Marks, of Long Ditton, Surrey, to whom we are indebted for the series upon 
our table. The first half of the views (which are permanent autotypes) were 
taken by Messrs. Bool, the remainder by Mr. Henry Dixon; and when one 
considers the smoky atmosphere of the great city, the narrowness of its old 
streets, and the incessant traffic in them, one can but marvel at the brilliancy 
of these prints. Some of the interiors, indeed, were so badly lighted that Mr. 
Dixon succeeded only by the use of the dry gelatine plates. The Cloisters at 
Charterhouse (No. 40) is an example of the difficulty overcome, though pos- 
sibly this was not the most trying instance. 


—Two sets of greater importance stand apart in this series—viz., the first, 
the Oxford Arms (Nos, I-6), and the Charterhouse (Nos. 37-48); a third, St. 
Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, and adjacent houses in Cloth Fair (Nos. 
Of all 
exterior views the palm would, we think, be unanimously awarded to No. 6, 


13-18), is interesting, but has fewer associations than the other two. 


’ 


if that can be called ‘‘ exterior” which gives us a look into the quadrangle of 
the Oxford Arms from the Old Bailey, with St. Paul’s dome and towers high 
in the distance. For chiaroscuro, harmonious lines and masses, and general 
picturesqueness, nothing could be more felicitous. The galleries of the inn, 


here seen under a light of singular purity for London, which date back only 
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to the great fire of 1666, but mark as well the inn of Shakspere or of Chaucer, 


are again strikingly caught in Nos. 3, 4, and 5—No. 4, in perspective, showing 
the huge brackets of the weatherboards. On the other hand the Charter 
house outranks every other subject by its interiors, though we can mmend 
also the exteriors, particularly No. 41, the Great Ha vith fine old sun- 
dial. Of extraordinary beauty is this same hall viewed from w Nos, 42 
43, 44, with its high panelled wainscoting and arched ceiling and massive 
(rather than elegant) fireplace ; still finer the Governor's Room, in which both 


Elizabeth and James held court—the gem of the interio wonderfully 
lighted. The Founder’s Tomb, No. 48, is another noble subject, and so ina 
different way is the Grand Staircase, No. 45. The associations of the Char- 
terhouse with Thackeray in particular are matched by those of Barnard's 


Inn with Dickens, who introduces it in his ‘Gr Expectat s No 
28, showing the court, is attractive enough. Literary turesque 
considerations unite again in Canonbury Tower (Nos, 25, 26), Goldsmith's re- 
fuge against his creditors, and the place where he is s to } vritten the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield.” Ben Jonson is connected by tradit with No. 12, 
Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, as plying his masoy rt the building ; Pope 
sings of the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, shown in the dista No. 10 
(‘Old Houses in Drury Lane”); Dr. Johnson worshippe: St. Clement 
Danes, seen in No. 7 (‘f Old Houses in Wych Street "’), harming perspec- 
tive, rivalled by another bearing the same title (No. 8) ; of Lord Shaftesbury's 
town house, designed by Inigo Jones (No. 32), Locke must sometimes have 
been an inmate. We conclude our still imperfect enumeration with 1 le 
Jar (No. Ig), and a grt//e in Leadenhall Street (No. 20); the latter a 
pressive symbol of aldermanic state in days gone by. 

—At the end of its first semester Ze Livre indulges in a self-gratulatory 
retrospect, having found already a wider support th lared dream of ol 
taining in ten years. In France, nevertheless, its reception has been less 
spontaneous than elsewhere. According to the peculiar division of this peri 
odical the ‘‘ modern part” now finishes a volume, of which the table of con 
tents will be furnished with the next issue. Among the interesting matters of 
this June number we remark a sketch of the characteristics, as a collector 
of the late Count Octave de Béhague, whose extraordinary library was recent- 
ly sold for $186,000; the announcement of a new edition of the unsavory 
‘Contes’ of La Fontaine with Fragonard’s designs, both those which accompa- 
nied the Didot edition of 1795, and 36 hitherto unpublished, of which last 
Le Livre gives a sample etching ; the announcement of typographic exhi- 
bition at Caen, during the present month, under the auspices of the Nor- 
mandy Antiquarian Society, in honor of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
introduction of printing into that province; and what looks like a mysti- 
fication in regard to the Iron Mask, who, according to a pencilled note in 
a contemporary edition of Moliére, written by one Luise de Gramont, ‘‘ prin- 


cesse de Monaco,” was ‘‘ Monsieur de Louzoua, .. . le frére du grand Roy 


b 


Lois quatorziéme.” 


—The monument fever is still raging in Germany. Scarcely had the 
newspapers ceased discussing the Beethoven monument in Vienna and the 
Schumann monument at Bonn when Berlin announced to the nation that her 


Goethe monument was ready to be unveiled. The ceremony took place in 
the Thiergarten, in the presence of the Emperor and many noted men of let- 
ters. There were addresses by Geh. Rath von Loeper, the mayor of the city 


idemie contributed 
The Ber 


e their duty towards 


and members of the Singa 
The statue is the work of Prof. | 
liners are now happy in the thought that they have don 


Von Forckenbeck, and others ; 








some vocal music. 





their two greatest poets, Schiller having already 1 monumentalized in 


1871. The ceremony in the Thiergarten was followed by a festive banquet, 
which, however, thanks to the work of Johannes Scherr, the ‘* Rabelais of the 
No. 
an extravagantly sarcastic article directed 
itled ‘* De botulo 
wahnsinnigen Blut- 
Ein unentbehrlicher 
offc nce to 


nineteenth century,” turned out a complete fiasco. In 21 of the Gegen- 


wart Paul Lindau had published 


against the painful pedantry of the Goethe scholars, and ent 
} 


ic? 


sive sanguiculo insaniente, d. i, die Abhandlung von ¢ 


wurst, von Minutius Quisquilius von Pimperling. 


Beitrag zur Goethe Literatur.” This article gave great some mem- 


bers of the festival committee, and the proposal of Hermann Grimm that 


Paul Lindau should not be invited to the banquet was accordingly accepted 





by a majority vote, although Herr von Loeper, who had perhaps particular 


reasons for resenting Scherr’s articles, objected to such a proceeding. Some 


other writers fairly entitled to an invitation had also been omitted from the 
lists, and when this became known almost all the leading authors, including 
Auerbach, Spielhagen, E. Dohm, Hugo Biirger, H. Kletke, Th. Fontane, 
K. Frenzel, Hans Hopfen, A. L’Arronge, RK. Lowenstein, Rudolf Lindau, 
Julius Stettenheim, and Joh. Trojan sent in their non-acceptance of the invi- 


tation. The only noted authors present were accordingly Rodenberg and H. 











14. 


Kruse, and they only because they had not been informed in time of the 





proceedings of the committee Besides these and the journalists only one 
‘*creative writer” appeared on the scene, the author of ‘ Untiberwindliche 
Miachte,’ whose name, Lindau remarks in the last Gegenwart, ‘‘to save 


the reader the trouble of looking it up,” is Hermann Grimm. 


In No, 131 of the Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen Dr. Ludwig Schwerin 
discusses the admission of women to medical practice, and establishes the in- 
tellectual capacity of woman in general by a number of interesting examples 


in the latter half of his essay, and for medicine in particular by the case of 


Dr. Dorothea Christiana Erxleben, xe use of these 


Leporin. The author’. 


instances in support of his argument was anticipated by his allusion to the 


washerwoman’s brain dissected at the same time with the mathematician 


, and which outweighed the latter's. The writer maintains with poetic 


somewhat familiar arguments, that women should be 


Gauss’ 
fervor, but 
allowed to practise among women and children, and without exception wher- 
ever male physicians are not to be had, especially in the country—of course 


He also thinks that the interest of the state 


with now 


having reference to Germany. 
requires their free admission to the army and the battle-tield, and to the places 
of the men absent in war. The argument, however, that the cause of deli- 
cacy, chastity, etc., demands female physicians to attend the female sex seems 
to be in rather dangerous company when it is coupled with the demand for 
the opening of male medical schools to them, and instruction by male pro- 


fessors. 


KOSSUTH AND THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN OF 185§9.* 


§ beeen * Memories ’ disclose a curious episode in the inner life of English 

domestic politics. They cover the period during which the campaign of 
Magenta and Solferino was begun and ended, and the first great step towards 
the unity and independence of Italy successfully accomplished. From the 
world’s present standpoint it is hard to believe that a prospect of this most 
beneficent result should have kindled distrust and dislike in any nation or 
government outside of the limits of the Austrian bureaucracy. But the world, 
according to a late utterance of Lord Peaconstield, is governed by ‘ 
This, though hardly a true statement now, would 


sovVve- 


reigns and statesmen,” 
have been a much truer one in the year 1859; and it is the special prerogative 
of ‘‘sovereigns and statesmen” to identify the crazy and perverse arrange- 
ments which at any time it may suit them to make, with the everlasting order 
of the universe. By the treaties of 1815 a brutal, unenlightened Austrian 
despotism had been set over some of the fairest provinces of Italy; and, the 
thing having been done, the royal and diplomatic intellect could not conceive 
of an Italy existing otherwise than in this bleeding and manacled condition. 
The proneness of the Italian to conspire against the Austrian and thrust him 
from Italian soil was set down not to the character of Austrian rule, but 
to the innate depravity of the Italian people. It was argued that the 
cruel and alien despotism which produced occasional excesses was, in fact, the 
only power which could restrain those excesses within tolerable limits. ‘The 
royal and diplomatic mind could not conceive the notion of imperfection as 
inherent in any arrangement which had received the seal of its august sanc- 
tion ; and, therefore, the troubled state of Italy was obviously due to the 
Italian character and not to the treaties of 1815. The countrymen of Dante 
were worthy of no better fate than to be the slaves of an Austrian bureau- 
cracy ; the land which could produce a Cavour, a D’Azeglio, a Manin, a Gari- 
baldi, and a Mazzini Was, according to the diplomatic theory, peopled by a 
horde of wild revolutionists and cowardly assassins. The consequence was 
that when the late Emperor of the French announced his determination to 
liberate Italy ‘‘from the Alps to the Adriatic” sovereigns and statesmen all 
over Europe were cast into a condition of extreme consternation. Mrs. 
Browning described their sensations in one of her later poems : 


“ Then sovereigns, statesmen, north and south, 
Rose up in wrath and fear, 
And c ried, protesting by one mouth, 
‘What monster have we here ? 
A great Deed at this hour of day ? 
A great just deed—and not for pay ? 
Absurd, or insincere. 


“* And if sincere, the heavier blow 
In that case we shall bear, 
For where's our blessed ‘ status quo,’ 
Our holy treaties, where— 
Our rights to sell a race, or buy, 
Protect and pillage, occupy, 
And civilize despair ?’’ 


A Tory Cabinet, with the late Earl of Derby as Prime Minister and Lord 
Malmesbury as Foreign Secretary, then held office in England. The pro- 
posed expulsion of the Austrians from Italy moved the British Tories with the 
same righteous and humane indignation as, in later days, the proposed expul- 


nal Hungarian by Ferencz 


* *Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Translated from the o 
. 1880, 


Jausz,’ London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.; New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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sion of the ‘Turk from Southeastern Europe. They strove desperately to pre- 
serve humanity from the effects of such a catastrophe; but in vain. War 
broke out, and the feeling in Great Britain compelled them to issue a procla- 
mation of neutrality ; but this neutrality, it was understood in Europe, was 
subject to certain conditions. The war must remain ‘‘localized.” If it ex- 
tended beyond the boundaries of Italy—in other words, if the Hungarians, 
under the instigation of the French Emperor, recommenced the struggle for 
their independence, which the intervention of Czar Nicholas had compelled 
them to relinquish in 1849—then it was expected that the British Cabinet 
would exchange their neutral policy for one of active intervention in the inter- 
ests of Austria. Out of the expectation of such intervention arose the leading 
incident which is set forth in these ‘ Memories.’ 

Napoleon prefaced his Italian campaign with the announcement 
A rising in 


Jouis 
that Italy was to be liberated ‘‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 
Hungary was one of the means by which he hoped to accomplish this pro- 
gramme, and, with this object in view, he opened negotiations with Louis 
Kossuth and other Hungarian exiles at that time residing in London. Kos- 
suth was willing to enter into his project, but only on certain well-defined 


conditions, 

‘** My view of the matter,” he writes, ‘‘ was always this, that what is per- 
missible and may even be judicious in the case of a nation rising merely to 
change the form of its government, or to transform its internal organization, 
is neither judicious nor permissible when the end in view is national inde- 
pendence and delivery from foreign dominion. In the former case revolu- 
tion does not really mean war. It is but an internal contest, in which the 
people are confronted only by governmental power ; and such a revolution 
has in more than one instance been decided by a few days’ fighting in the 
streets. But in the latter case revolution is a real war against a foreign ene- 
my, whose centre of power cannot be reached in the country because he has 
at his disposal armies and resources outside the country. Such a war cannot 
be decided by fighting from behind barricades. In this case activity of 
patriotism must confine itself to keeping alive the aspirations for indepen- 
dence, and to taking care that the nation may be in readiness to seize such an 
opportunity for the realization of its aspirations as will make the probabilities 
of success, according to human calculation, depend solely upon the will of 
the people. . . . To organize local outbreaks is a political errer by which 
no reasonable purpose can be gained ; and from a moral point of view it is to 
be condemned, for it unnecessarily compromises those who are ready for 
sacrifice, and the lives of such should not be risked in vain, ‘These views 
served to guide me under all circumstances since I became a refugee, and 
from them I have never swerved.” 


In consistency with these convictions, before accepting the overtures of 
the French Emperor, Kossuth insisted upon knowing the precise character of 
the offers he had to make. 

‘*“We want,” he told Prince Napoleon, ‘‘a material guarantee that the 
instigating of Hungary to insurrection is not solely intended to make a diver- 
sion in order to weaken Austria’s force in Italy, and thereby to facilitate 
victory in that country; we want a guarantee that the Emperor and King 
Victor Emmanuel look upon the independence of Hungary as an object of this 
war co-ordinate with the object of Italy. . . . We want an assurance 
that if Hungary takes up arms against Austria on this understanding she will 
not be left in the lurch, and that in case of victory no peace shall be concluded 
with regard to Italy without Hungary being liberated from the rule of Austria 
and made an independent state.” 


On all these points the Emperor professed his willingness to give such 
assurances, material or otherwise, as Kossuth considered to be satisfactory. 
But England was an obstacle in the path which had first to be removed. 


‘“To extend the war so far,” such were the words in which, according to 
Kossuth, the Emperor addressed him in reference to this matter, ‘‘ would 
mean to strike out for ever the Austrian dynasty from the list of the Great 
Powers, and the English Government cling obstinately to that dynasty, The 
antiquated notion that the existence of the House of Hapsburg as a great 
power is essential to the maintenance of the European equilibrium, is one of 
the traditional maxims of English policy. I have reason to believe that Eng- 
land would even be capable of actually intervening against me, and that I 
Please take this into consideration.” 


Kossuth, to the profound amazement of the Emperor, undertook to remove 
this difficulty and obtain an assurance of the neutrality of Great Britain under 
all circumstances. He pointed out that while in the British House of Com- 
mons the Tories had a slight numerical superiority over the Whigs properly so 
called, there was an independent party—the ‘‘ Manchester School ”—which 
numbered no less than ninety, and which, by a coalition with the Whigs, 
could, whenever it pleased, drive the Tories from office. Kossuth undertook 
to proceed to England and bring about such a coalition on a basis of absolute 
non-intervention in the struggle between France and Austria, no matter to 
what portion of the latter's territory the war might extend. This undertaking 
he seems to have accomplished with equal dexterity and success. Kossuth’s 
relations with Cobden and men of his political opinions were exceedingly in- 
timate, because the doctrine of ‘‘non-intervention,” which was the leading 
principle of the foreign policy, was that which Kossuth also relied upon for 
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working out the independence of Hungary. Hungary was oft independent 
because European intervention had stepped in to hinder her becoming so. To 
Mr. Gilpin, the member for Northampton and a leading Cobdenite, Kos- 
suth made known, confidentially, the plans of the Emperor Napoleon and the 
fears he had of English intervention in case the war extended to Hungary. 
Mr. Gilpin, an intimate friend of Kossuth, and an ardent advocate of Hun- 
garian independence, pledged his word to do all he could to bring about a 
coalition between his party and the Palmerstonian Whigs on a basis of rigid 
abstention from interference in the Continental war. Mr, Cobden was at this 
time travelling in the United States. Parliament assembled after the general 
elections of May, 1859, on the 7th of June; and Kossuth gives the following 
account of the overthrow of the Derby Ministry immediately after : 


‘* My late lamented friend, Mr. Charles Gilpin, took the matter in hand. 
He was in constant communication with me, and once more conferred upon 
the conditions with the more influential members of his party, notably with 
Mr. John Bright, who, in the absence of Mr. Cobden, was the leader of the 
party, and, in accordance with their mutual agreement, he assured Lord Pal- 
merston of the support of his party on these conditions : 

‘*1, That the Tory Ministry should be overthrown expressly on a ques- 
tion affecting foreign politics. 

‘2, That Lord Palmerston, as well as Lord John Russell, and any other 
member of the future cabinet whose selection might have been already deter- 
mined upon, should each address a separate letter to Mr. Gilpin binding 
themselves that the basis of their foreign policy would be the absolute neu- 
trality of England, not only while the war is confined to Italy, but also in 
case it should extend from the Po to the banks of the Danube and Theiss. 

‘* 3, That in order to ensure this neutrality two members of the future 
Ministry should be chosen from the party on whose behalf Mr. Gilpin was ne- 
gotiating. 

‘*Lord Palmerston accepted these conditions, and the next day he, as well 
as Lord John Russell and the other three members of the new Cabinet whose 
selection had already been decided upon, handed the letters referred to in the 
second point of the agreement to Mr. Gilpin (who immediately handed the 
originals of the letters to me, authorizing me to make discreet use of them, and 
more particularly to show them to the Emperor Napoleon); and Lord Palmer- 
ston also declared in his letter that, in conformity with the third condition, 
Messrs. Richard Cobden and Milner Gibson would be nominated members of 
the future Ministry.” 


In consequence of this alliance a vote of want of confidence was moved 
by Lord Hartington in the House of Commons, and after an animated debate 
was carried by a majority of 13. The Earl of Derby resigned and Lord Pal- 
merston reigned in his stead. 

‘* What,” writes Kossuth, ‘‘the Emperor Napoleon had wished for had 
come to pass. England’s neutrality was secured. The obstacle which stood 
in the way of the cause of my country’s freedom being taken up had been 
removed. ‘Thanks to the assistance of my English friends, I had redeemed 
my promise. . . . I left England on June 16.” 


The independence of Hungary was, unhappily, still far off. But we must 
reserve for another notice Kossuth’s narrative of the part he played in the 


Italian campaign of 1859. It is full of interest. 


MASSON’S MILTON.* 


\ R. MASSON has at last brought his life of Milton to a successful close, 
and gives us what we may without question pronounce one of the most 
important historical works of the day. Six thick octavo volumes, covering a 
period of history inferior to no other in interest and importance, would be a 
noble contribution to literature even if their author had more faults as a 
writer than he has. But even these faults he has mainly rid himself of in the 
progress of his work, and in the present volume they are hardly noticeable. 
We have not observed a single conspicuous case of the inelegant colloquial- 
isms that characterized the earlier volumes ; nor is the course of the narrative 
obscured in the same degree by irrelevant or, rather, unimportant detail. 

Mr. Masson’s method of depicting an epoch is admirable in conception, if 
defective in some details. It is very largely biographical ; the historical nar- 
rative is made graphic and perspicuous by full portraitures of the personages 
concerned in them, so that we are, so far as is possible at so distant an epoch, 
made acquainted with the motives and personal inclinations that lay at the 
bottom of the events. Of course this method has its inconveniences: the 
narration is necessarily interrupted by it, and the attention distracted in the 
But on the whole Mr. Masson 
In 


multiplicity of obscure names and incidents. 
manages this skilfully, and on the whole the result justifies his method. 
one respect, however—and that the principal one—the result is unsatisfac- 
tory, and that for a reason inherent in the nature of things. The history of 
the time and the life of Milton are told in two sets of chapters, which are 





. .* ‘The Life of John Milton: narrated in connection with the political, ecclesiastical, and literary 
history of his time.” By David Masson, M.A., LL. essor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
1880. 


ry of hi ] n .D., Prof 
the University of Edinburgh.’ Vol. vi., 1660-1674. London and New York; Macmillan & Co. 
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You read first a history of Claren- 


kept wholly distinct from one another. 
don’s administration, then a literary history of the same period, and then a 
Ot 


course this is the only way in which the life of a literary 


life of Milton during these years. course this is the right order, and of 


man can be ‘ nar- 


rated in connection with the political, ecclesiastical, and literary history of 
Milton’s life we go oven 


same years and with constant reference to the events which we have just gone 


his time"; when we come to the events of again the 


over twice before. The method is cumbersome, causing constant breaks in 
the main narration, and often confusing the reader by the necessity of going 


backward and forward, and touching upon events out of the order of thet 


Still, we do not know how this could have been avoided. 


occurrence. 

We think that the best part of the present volume is t 
onnecting link be- 
» here that Milton's 


he chapters which 


contain the literary history. These form, as it were, a ¢ 


tween the historical and the biographical chapters, and it i 


{ 


place in his generation belongs. For, however close his relation to political 


circles in the earlier period, in this period, at any rate, it is only as a literary 


man that he interests us. The literary history of the ‘* Restoration” is 


s and grouping of 
and as a result we 


1 Laken 


treated elaborately, with the careful comparison of date 


names that are so distinctive a characteristic of this work, 


in cone 


have a picture of this period which is probably unequalle« 


nection with the equally elaborate analysis of the government and political 
history, the account of these fifteen years needs only more court gossip and 
more detail of ‘‘ manners and customs” (both of which can well be spared), 


joined with a higher capacity of combination and description, to make this a 
Mr. Masson’ 
He first takes up the list 


very complete view of the Restoration period s estimate of the 


literature of the Restoration as such is not high. 


of authors now flourishing, and shows by an elaborate study of their ages and 
their works that most of them can in no sense be called the creation of this 
period—the work, by the way, which Mr. Buckle did for the age of Louis 


| 


| 


XIV., and which might be done equally well for the age of Augustus 


> 


‘* The best of old Hobbes,” he says (p. 322), ‘‘ the best of Sanderson, 
nearly all Wither, all Herrick, nearly all Bramhall, the best of Izaak Walton, 
all Brian Walton, the best of Howell, the best of Shirley, the whole of Fuller, 
a great deal of Waller, all Browne of Norwich, nearly all of Jeremy Taylor, 
the best of Dr. Henry More, a full half of Baxter and Owen, much of Wil- 
kins and Wallis, nearly the whole of Denham, the best of Cowley, the best 
of Henry Stubbe, and at least the fully announced beginnings of a number 
more lie chronologically on the other side of the Restoration. Jeremy Tay- 
lor the bishop belongs to the Restoration, but the Jeremy Taylor of English 
literature belongs to the twenty years of the Civil Wars, the Republican Gov- 
ernment of the Rump, and the sovereignty of Cromwell.” 


> 
} 
al 


He next proceeds to examine the Kegisters of the Stationers’ Company of 
London, in which all new publications should by law be registered ; and, 
after showing that ‘‘ under a government like Clarendon’s . . . the possibility 
of clandestine publication must have been reduced to a minimum,” adds (p. 
324): ‘‘ Here, certainly, is no proof of fresh outburst and abundance after 
the Restoration, but rather of arrest and paralysis." Of the seven years be- 
fore the Restoration, the largest number of registrations in one year is 562, 
the smallest, 181 ; of the seven years after the Restoration, the largest number 
is 141, the smallest §8 (in the two years of the Plague). 

An interesting passage is that, in connection with the Act of Indemnity 
and Oblivion, in which the question is raised, How did Milton escape being 
on the excepted list? Perhaps Mr. Masson exaggerates Milton’s prominence 
as a politician; still, there is no doubt that men far less prominent than he 
were honored by being placed upon the list, and Mr. Masson shows at consid- 
erable length that Milton was not overlooked, that he was pursued by Prynne 
and others with great bitterness, that he barely escaped by a curious com- 
bination of circumstances, and that he kept himself in hiding for several 
months until the danger had passed. The author of ‘ Eikonoklastes’ was too 
determined an opponent of Charles I. not to run the risk of being classed as 
a regicide. His biographer, after a detailed narration of the whole series of 
events, and a statement of the influences at work for and against him, comes 
to the conclusion ‘‘ that’ Milton’s escape was the result of a powerful organi- 
zation in his behalf, uniting a number of influences, and most skilfully and 
cunningly conducted (p. 187)."". The thing was managed, he thinks, by Mar- 
vell and Davenant, and Hyde ‘‘ must have given his consent to the proposal 
that Milton should be spared.” 

Among other literary men of the time considerable space (sixteen pages, pp. 
423 to 439) is given to Bishop Gauden, whom Mr. Masson accepts without ques- 
tion as the author of ‘ Eikon Basilike.’ We are not ready to form a judgment 
upon a literary controversy hardly less hotly disputed than the authorship of 
Junius’s letters ; but we cannot help feeling that the matter is by no means so 
certain as Mr. Masson considers it, and that, so far as we can see, he has the 
judgment of the most competent authorities against him, Opinion appears to 


be settling in favor of the king’s authorship. In the strictly historical portions 
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of the lume there is no part more valuable than the account of the anti- 
( l« by the secret Treaty of Dover and the Declaration 
of | f 1672 This has, moreover, a close relation to Milton’s po- 
lit vuicht him back for a moment into his old work of 
par te ing, in his hort treatise of 1673, entitled ‘Of True 

Reli Heresy, S m, Toleration, and the Growth of Popery.’ In con- 
ction with this we have (p. 587) entertaining account of the relation of 


the Quakers to the acts of tolerance and intolerance 
their boast t 


stopped ‘by men or devils. 
P} 


rat their worship, from its very nature, could not be 
From a meeting of Roman Catholics, they said, 


‘It wa 


you have but to take away the mass-book, or the chalice, or the priest’s gar- 
ments, or even but to spill the water and blow out the candles, and the meet- 
ing is over So, in a meeting of Lutherans or Episcopalians, or in a meeting 
of Presbyterians, or ladepe ndents, or Baptists, or Socinians, there Is always 
some implement or set of implements upon which all depends, be it the 
liturgy, the gown or surplice, the Bible, or the hour-glass; remove these and 


make noise enough and there can be no service. Not so with a Quake 
meeting. Lhese men and women worship with their hearts and without im- 
plements, in silence as well as by speech. You may break in upon them, hoot 
at them, roar at them, drag them about, the meeting—if it is of any size—es- 
sentially still goes on till all the component individuals are murdered. Throw 
them out at the door in twos and threes, and they but re-enter at the window 
and quietly resume their places. Pull their meeting-house down, and they re- 
assemble next day most punctually amid the broken walls and rafters. Shovel 
sand or earth down upon them and there they still sit, a sight to see, musing 
immovably among the rubbish. This is no description from fancy ; it was the 
actual practice of the Quakers all over the country.” 

rhis was utterly baffling to the authorities, and no less so the position 
taken by the Quakers, alone among Nonconformists, towards the Roman 
Catholics. Other Nonconformists were suspicious of the Declaration of 


Indulgence. ‘‘Only the Quakers were thoroughly thankful, regarding the 
refusal of the boon because it came from prerogative as an excess of constitu- 
tional scruple, and seeing no reason, in their simple theory, why toleration 
should not include the Roman Catholics.” 

Ihe last twenty-three pages of the volume are devoted to Milton’s pos- 
thumous treatise ‘Of Christian Doctrine,’ discovered in 1823, in which he 
takes a strongly Arian, Arminian, and anti-Sabbatarian position. There has 
been some controversy as to whether this was an early or a late work of the 
author, but Mr. Masson has no difficulty in proving—and, indeed, it is a 
With regard 


self-evident fact—that it belonged to the last years of his life. 


to this work he uses the following words, with which the volume ends : 

**It would be a mistake to say of Milton, on any of these accounts, or on 
account of his anti-Sabbatarianism and Latitudinarianism generally, or on ac- 
count of the extreme boldness and heterodoxy of some of his speculations, that 
he did not belong most truly and properly to the great Puritan body of his 
countrymen, We have seen sufficiently in these pages what English Puritan- 
ism really was, through what phases it passed, what multiform varieties of 
thinking and of free-thinking it included. Only an unscholarly misconception 
of Puritanism, or total ignorance of the actual facts of its history, will ever 
seek, now or henceforward, to rob English Puritanism of Milton, or Milton 
of his title to be remembered as the genius of Puritan England.” 

Mr. Masson has done good service in showing that Milton was not with- 
out honor in his own generation. ‘* The statement that it was these criticisms 
of Addison that first awoke the English nation to a sense of Milton’s great- 
ness ought to have been exploded long ago, and owes its continued vitality 
only to that inherent sheepishness of human nature which will persist in re- 
peating everything whatever that has once been strongly said” (p. 787). 

The book would be improved by cross-references (e.g., p. 177), especially 
where the events of the historical chapters are alluded to in the literary and 
biographical chapters. It is not always easy to turn at once to the passages 
referred to. On p. 505 the date Yune 16 must be Fanuary; and on p. 608 
the date should read 1678-9. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
‘1 A DEGRINGOLADE’ is by no means one of 
4 of the longest and one of the most elaborate pf Gaboriau’s stories. It 


the best, though it is one 


opens, of course, with a mystery—a midnight attack upon a young man by un- 
known assassins. ‘This of itself is perhaps nothing out of the common way, 
but the young man no sooner recovers from his wounds than he receives an 
anonymous communication which directs him to follow a man whom he will 
meet at a ball wherever he leads. The man at the ball conducts him and his 
friend, Dr. Legris, to a cemetery, where at the dead of night they are wit- 
nesses of a singular transaction. A party of strangers scale the wall, a tomb 
is opened, a veiled lady, addressed as Madame La Duchesse, exclaims in tones 
of wild delirious joy, ‘‘ Empty! the coffin is empty!” and the party there- 


upon retire. Raymond Delorge and Dr. Legris examine the stone, and find 


**The Downward Path ; or, A House Built on Sand. By Emile Gaboriau.’ First half. New 


York: George Munro, 1880. (Seaside Library.) 
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Pray 
Neither of them knows of any person named Marie Sidonie, nor 


inseribed upon it, ‘* Marie Sidonie. Died at the age of twenty-seven. 


hy Declorge should be supposed to be interested in ascertaining that her tomb 


is empty [his is the mystery, the key to which is kept back for about a 
thou | pages. Not till the very end of the novel do we discover that 
| sidonie is the name of the wife of the wicked De Combelaine, who the 


day before the Coup d'état of 1852 foully murdered Raymond’s father, the val- 


liant General Delorge, in the garden of the Elysée. The sole witness of this 
murder was Laurent Cornevin, who received the victim's last words and a 
written message to his wife. When we find in 1869 that the son of the 


general loves the beautiful Simone de Maillefert, and is loved in return, and 
that De Combelaine has contrived an iniquitous intrigue to force her to marry 
him to save the honor of her family, we feel pretty sure that the plot will be 
; and so it is in the end foiled by the excellent Cornevin, who, after 
The 


marriage is to take place on Tuesday morning, and the only thing that prevents 


of exile, has returned to Paris in time to avenge the general. 


its taking place is the sudden announcement by Cornevin that De Combe- 
laine has another wife living, Marie Sidonie by name, supposed to have been 
Nord. 
The astute Cornevin desired to have the Duchesse de Maille- 


buried in the Cimetiére du This furnishes the clue to the grave- 
opening scene. 
fert and Raymond as witnesses of the fact that the tomb was empty. 


well kept, but the truth is that it is not sufficiently connected with 


The 
secret is 
the main plot of the book to interest the reader very much. The long inter- 
val between the scene in the cemetery and the final revelation of the identity 
of Marie Sidonie is occupied with a story which has not on the surface the 
faintest possible connection with her, and the consequence is that the scene is 
nearly forgotten when the explanation comes. Still the book 
for the characteristic ingenuity with which the many threads of the plot are 


is remarkable 


managed by the author. 

Anything from Mr. Hardy’s pen, however slight, is worth reading ; ‘ Fel- 
low-Townsmen’ is very slight indeed, but it has unquestionable literary im- 
portance as stories short and long go. There is little that is dramatic in it, 
which is unusual, and the women are rather shadowy, which is still more so ; 
but there is the same insistence upon the irony of fate, and the same intima- 
tion that if you let things take their course in this world (and whether you do 
or not they will be pretty sure to take it) they will turn out sadly and impotent- 
ly, but in general bearably—or at least that this happens oftener than other 
novelists are apt to think. How different this is from the moral of the 
agonizing novel no one needs to be told; and all that we have to say con- 
cerning Mr. Hardy’s latest statement of it is that he should be increasingly 
careful about so preparing his mechanism that his moral may appear sponta- 
neous, and not as if it had become a cherished notion of the author’s, 

To any one who knows only the pessimist novels of Alphonse Daudet the 
bit of extravagance which narrates the prodigious adventures of Tartarin of 
Tarascon will be a surprise, perhaps, but it is marked by the same literary 
finish of manner and the same delicate perception of character. The points 
to notice about it are the sensitive tact which prevents the fun with which it is 
brimming from becoming hilarity, and saves the ludicrousness of its hero from 
contempt or pity; in these respects (it is a great deal to say, but it is scarcely 
exaggeration) it suggests its inspiration—‘ Don Quixote.’ Tartarin is two 
men, Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, in one, and they naturally pull in dif- 
ferent directions. He is the great man of Tarascon, the greatest ‘‘ cap- 
hunter”’—in the absence of game the Tarasconians shot at their caps—the 
greatest singer, and the authority on all subjects. He has never travelled, but 
once thought of going to Shanghai, and talked so much of it that 


_ in sooth at length the brave man was not very sure that he had not 
gone to Shanghai. 

‘* But then your Tartarin was merely a dreadful liar? 

‘*No! a thousand times no! Tartarin was no liar. 

‘*Ah! the only liar in the South, if any there be, is the sun; everything 
he touches he exaggerates. What was Sparta in the days of her splendor? A 
village. What was Athens? At best a subprefecture. And yet in history 
they appear to us like enormous cities. See what the sun has made of them "’ 





‘Mrs. Beauchamp Brown’ contains enough material for a dozen ordinary 
novels, but barely saves itself from commonplace by a flashiness which will 
only prove ‘‘ exciting ” on summer-hotel piazzas, we judge and trust. In the 
opening chapters the heroine, a rich young lady, admired and a coquette, re- 
jects the addresses of the Hon. Mr. Forsyth, newly-appointed American Mi- 
nister to Spain, and, to escape from a world that offers no other excitement to 
a pretty woman, plans with her aunt, Mrs. Beauchamp Brown, and two 
younger nieces of the latter, a summer campaign in the wilds of a Maine vil- 


*Fellow-Townsmen. By Thomas Hardy.’ Half-Hour Series. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
‘The Prodigious Adventures of Tartarin of Tarascon. Translated from the French of Aiphonse ¢ 
Daudet by Robert S. Minot.’ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1880. 
‘Mrs. Beauchamp Brown.’ No-Name Series. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1880. 
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lage. Fate interposes with the masculine element, and she finds herself on 
arrival provided with a lover in the person cf a rejected admirer, who has 
come there to get over the opium-habit and the effects of her coldness, and 
with a deadly rival in his sister ; Forsyth is also promptly on hand to try his 
luck again; and she rescues from drowning and nurses back to life still 
another lover, who proves to be a ritualist clergyman and the conquering 
hero. Enter here another clergyman with celibate views, and a Catholi: 
(Roman) priest as bear-leader to an English lord, who travels incognito as Mr. 
Smith and falls in love with one of the younger girls. She is further presented 
with two Harvard students of sensibility, and a third student is given to the 
remaining niece. ‘To these constantly shifting couples Mrs. Beauchamp 
Brown plays propriety with much dignity in general, but with some serious 
and inexplicable lapses, during which she is liable to make stale jests of 
questionable taste, to talk of ‘‘ del. tre.,” and address the Harvard students 
with an ‘'T say.” The action covers the Maine village, Boston, and New 
York, the troop of lovers following from place to place their several load- 
stars. There are three attempts at murder.!.y a madman, a fire, a hint at 
some priestcraft, dark plotting by the malicious rival, small-pox for the 
wicked and varioloid for the innocent, Sisters of Charity as nurses ; and the 
outcome is the founding of a church and three weddings. The style is alter- 
nately flippant and encyclopaedic, and the view of life is from the point of 
profound inexperience illuminated by sensational novels. 

An almost entire and therefore refreshing contrast is afforded in * Christy 
Carew,’ which is a quiet and simple Irish story, told with much native wit and 
a true Celtic flavor; e.g., ** There’s elegant drowning at the end of the 
pier, Master Lanty, if you'd only consider it,” is the remark of an exasperat- 
thither. The 


characters are well distinguished and set forth with much ease, evidently 


ed nurse to a veritable enfant terrible about to ‘* go fishing” 
from life in many cases, and though the book is too long and the author neg- 
lects the elementary maxim that all episodes should conduce to the general 
action, and though we must regard as premature the judgment of an admiring 
critic who thinks her the successor of ‘* George Eliot,”” we can cordially com- 
mend the book as more interesting and decidedly abler than its class, 

‘Second Thoughts’ is a disappointment ; it is more sensible and therefore 
less characteristic than its predecessors ; there is no heart-breaking sequel toa 
life begun buoyantly, no harrowing struggles between ardent love and respect 
for the marriage-laws of Great Britain. Everything, in fact, is surprisingly 
tame. The writing of tame stories, however, it need not be said, is so far 
from being Miss Broughton’s forte that it is the opposite of it, and the three 
stories she has now given us since ‘ Goodbye, Sweetheart’ indicate as clearly 
as the predecessors of that tale did that her genius then reached its culmina- 
tion of merit. Every one who knows how rare good examples of the novel of 
passion are, and who recalls how good a specimen of it ‘ Goodbye, Sweet- 
heart’ was, will regret this. 

In ‘Dr. 


genious but whimsical metaphysical notion, according to which a man’s 


Heidenhoff’s Process’ Mr. Bellamy has wasted upon an in- 


moral responsibility depends upon his identity and that in turn upon his 
memory, some unusually good work. ‘The first scene of his novelette is 
worthy of a recognized expert in realistic fiction, and in style it is singularly 
felicitous for a writer so inexperienced as we judge .Mr. Bellamy to be. 
Where, later on, he comes to deal with passion, to deal successfully with which 
imaginativeness is demanded as well as observation, he betrays an immaturity 
which such a scene as that of the prayer-meeting and such a character-analy- 
sis as that of George Bailey belie, and which they indicate is curable ; it is 
good or bad sign according to the point of view, but it is apparently true of 
Mr. Bellamy, that part of his failure to be impressive is due to his failure to 
conceive his task seriously enough. 

About the experience of the author of *‘ Her Ladyship’ there is possibly less 
doubt than of his genius, but his book may be called a fair instance of what would 
A Southern girl at a New York 


boarding-school falls in love with a Columbia student, whom she sees from 


be meant by the phrase, ‘‘the Ohio novel.” 


her window and whose name she only gathers from the initials on his trunk 
as it is ruthlessly borne away from her sight. Four years later a Union offi- 
cer walks into a Virginia bank where a dazzlingly beautiful young girl has 
fallen asleep. As he bends over her she awakens, and, throwing her arms 


‘“*T knew 
my dear R, A. from Toledo.” 


around his neck, exclaims, with the direct trustfulness of girlhood : 
you would come back to me, my darling! 
This is perhaps the pearl of the story, but much of the rest, which is bathed 
in the romantic sentiment now become almost peculiar to Southern and bor- 


der literature, is nearly as good. 
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‘Alva Vine’ is written with a loftier purpose, but is even more entert 


ing ; it is designed to supply an adequate study of ‘‘a suggestive woman of 





Republic.” Alva possesses a wonderful voice, which she wishes to cultiy 





- 
é 


i 


+] 


for the stage, writes for the papers, and captivates a man whose 
woman's sphere are nevertheless narrow She proceeds to travel in Eu 
Where she rebukes superstition in Catholic countries ; instructs statesmet 
clines court presentation be LUISE he “appreciates m or woman for wl 
they are and not for what ve 1 delights Bright, 1 eray 
Buckle (acp. 1867) with her conversational brill ncy, as n vht be interr 
from her remark that Mozart's music ‘‘touches the affectuer part of 
mind more than the intellectual.’ She finally returns 1 marries her ado 
though it is hinted that many equally brilliant wom re ushe 
deadweight of a husband,” finding themselves superior to whom wifely 
dictates a ‘‘continuous waich” Jest thev ‘‘ overshadow" |} fi 





illustrations are as wnaccountabl the text, to which they have no relati 


lo the reader who can get no amusement from the book it may serve to st 


how wide is the range of writing that can somehow get printed 


The Verdendorps,’ the preface announces, is a work of pure fiction 
will be as fallacious to consider either in the light of pure analogue . it 
to many minds, fallacious to consider the general question of special creat 


in the light of supposed analogues This, if we catch its drift, obseuw 


design of the author in spelling his title with a ‘'V," otherwise tolerably pl 


to New-Yorkers from the story itself, which is something as folloy I 
Verdendorp, an uneducated but shrewd and resolute man, acquires 
mous fortune, controls legislatures, and owns thousands of miles of 

His eldest son, Richard, desires to ‘‘ control” him and gain poss rot 
estate. Phis unnatural crime he accomplishes by means of a coupl 


venturesses, May Craven, an irregularly divorced woman, and her mother 


former of whom Richard induces his father to marry Hie the 
‘*the old man's” affections from his other son, Basil, by reports of Bo 
conduct, of which he has informed himself thro i detective \t 





is easy for him to supplant his sisters. Che old man” dies, leay 


favor of Richard, with small legacies to his daughters and to B 


perty of the latter to be held by Richard as trustes here is a rey 
funeral sermon by the pastor to whom he had give church, 
of the autopsy, and, finally, a long contest over the will by Basil and h 





Mrs. Latour. 


and acquitted, 


Richard gains the case and Basil shoots him, is tried for mu 


Mure Sireet plays havoc with the Verdendor 


- 


poetic justice is generally and summarily executed. ‘The author, it is nee 


to add, is Basil himself, but he does not explain his motive in writing the 

‘Magnum Bonum’ adds 661 more pages to the Yonge literature, w 
characteristics are so well known that they do not need to be particulari 
here freshly displayed ; and certainly no one who read * The Hei 


ulgebra and the Latin } 


before his (or her) days of 
say anything ill of them. As its alternate tithe may denote, this latest 
of this amiable author is mainly about children—perhaps more so than 


fot 


but it may be read by adults with safety. 


r of Re lelvf 


rimer would consent 


From the two optimistic idyls, ‘ Marcella’ and ‘ Esfira,’ it might fairly 


i 
he 


inferred that Russia was the true home of romantic devotion of the rich to t] 


poor, but we prefer the inference that thev are of value as romance sé 


} } 


The old story of King Cophetua is the basis of each, and the two together 


make a volume to be read in an hour and forgott 


Henry Greville’s latest novel, contributed to ** Juliette Lamber’s ” .Vouve// 


ad } ‘ ] 
ANevue, is about d 


ivorce, which it favors by implication, but it is not much 


either of an indirect argument or a novel, and will tend to confirm the su 
picion that the author has written herself out 

Hints « {jdzvecacy, intended for Practice in any of the Courts. By 
English Barrister Revised and adapted from the second English editi 
by an American lawver. (St. Louis, Mo.: William H. Stevenson, 1550.) 


Phis book will be found of considerable value to you 





1 good deal of information on subject which many persons not lawyers 
interested in. It covers a different field from that treated in books on rhet 
ric. These, of course, are of use to any one whose business it is to employ; 
the arts of persuasion; but writers on rhetoric continually forget that the 
greater part of a lawyer's work does not consist in making speeches, but in 
bringing out the facts of the case, by examination and cross-examination, in 


a 


such a way as to produce a desired effect upon the minds of the jury. 
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thoroughly explained, the old-fash- 


hwel never een 


of making direct appeals to their sympa- 


, | i t altogether disappeared from reput ible practice 

| \met | rhetorical practices which early in this century 
fectly legit re now looked upon as disgraceful. 

t the yt ( f yur we cannot help believ- 

{ y are th more intelligent and more sceptt l 

f \ jury n fifty years ago was not reading man ; 

t ly reads at least the newspapers, and although this 

partial or fair-minded man, it makes him infinitely 

! n of tl vorld than his prede oO He is familiar with many 

| theory of life and man formed not only by his own experience 

t th wt of half-liberal education now furnished everybody by the 
be | this, the jury is not nearly so irresponsible body as it 

fifty, ar t more hundred, years ago. It is governed by rules as 

| 1 rigid those which govern courts; its passions and excesses are 

») more carefully watched over and guarded against than they formerly 

The exact limit between law and fact is every day being more care- 

fully defined It must be remembered, moreover, that the jury is not, as it 
\ in a multitude of cases early in this century, the only barrier between the 
erty of the subject and the tyranny of the executive. It has long since 


ised to be an every-day affair for the reputation and liberty and life of re- 

ctable men t protected from the assaults of irresponsible power solely 

the sympathy of a jury. All thes« uses have contributed to make old- 
fashioned oratory seem out of place in a modern court 

It has followed from this that the modern art of advocacy is much more 


lence well than of making speeches. The 


tive rt of presenting ev greatest 
lawyers of to-day have made their success chiefly by a mastery of this art—an 
rt which involves knowle dye of all the resources of oratory, and good 

deal more besides (he author of this book gives an analysis of Sir A, 
Cockburn’s opening in the trial of the poisoner Palmer as an instance of a 
masterpiece of advocacy, and it undoubtedly a memorable instance ; and 
yet there is not a trace of passion or feeling in it. Its effect lies in the ab- 
sence of anything of the kind. It may seem to any one not versed in the 
ubject that opening a case is a simple matter. Yet there is nothing which is 
© often mismanaged, and there is perhaps no faculty more rare than that 
lear oral statement, even among practising lawyers. But the statement 

{ case is not so difficult as the examination of witnesses, nor the examina- 

ion so. difficult the cross-examination. There is no change which has 
ome over legal practice greater than that relating to cross-examination. The 

popular theory about cross-examination which has been handed down to us 
from a former generation is, that it is a sort of right which each side has to 
torture the witnesses of the other; the screws and the boot being applied by 
the legal inquisitor, while the jury listen eagerly for any admissions of perjury 


Cross-examination, as 
Its 


or misrepresentation which may fall from the victim, 


practised by a skilful modern advocate, is a very different thing from this. 


iief maxim is, first to cross-examine as little as possible, and, second, to make 
haracter of the cross-examination depend upon the character of the wit- 
ESS many different kinds of witnesses in the world as there 


Phere area 


different kinds of men and women, and any attempt at a complete classi- 


fication would be useless. The author of the book before us mentions several 
isses, as the reluctant witness, the hesitating witness, the flippant witness, and 
thre lving witness, and gives some excellent examples of the dangers to be 


met with in dealing with them. But human nature is infinite in its variety, 
or descriptions given in books will ever make up for want of 


Of 


reputation of having been the best trier of cases; yet 


vi no rule 


iowledge of men, all American 


Even this will not always answer. 


wvers Choate has the 


+) 
ie 


tory of the answer of the witness who had scuttled the ship is true, he 


capable of making serious errors, The suit was ona marine policy of 


surance, and Choate represented the plaintiff. The defence was that the 


vessel had been scuttled. The witness had testified for the defence that he 
d himself been engaged in the scuttling. In the course of the examination 


ume out that he | 


ad been much urged by the captain to join in the plot, 
nd that the latter had used some convincing argument to which he had 
ielded. Being pressed to state what this was, he showed great reluctance ; 
ut on Choate’s insisting that the language should be repeated, he stated that 
captain had urged him to join on the ground that if they were detected 
i the worst came to the worst, they must be tried in Boston, and that 


(hoate would get them off.’” Choate was here committing a very elementary 


ilt—that of pressing a reluctant witness. A beginner at cross-examination 


almost an irresistible inclination to do this, probably from -the feeling that 


he witness’s reluctance to testify arises from the fact that what he is keeping 
ack may be unfavorable to his side of the case. But experience shows that 
reluctance may come from a great variety of causes; and, as the cross- 


Nation. 


mos 


i“3 


| Number 


examiner cannot tell in advance what the real source of it is, } much saf 


it as 
in not pressing for an answer when he is not at all clear that it may not injur 
him, Indeed, the art of cross-examination may be said to consist in extr 
ing from a hostile witness everything as to which you have reason to beli: 


} 


in advance that he must testify in your favor. 


With regard to the duties of advocacy the author of these ‘ Hints” mal 
is in criticism of Lord Brougham’s famous declaration whi 


Lord Broug 


of the advocate 


SCpTbic 


am’s words were that it was part of the 


suggestio 


the merit of being original reflections on a very old topic. 


‘sacred duty” 
. 3 


the destruction whic 


disregard ‘the ilarm, the suffering, the torm: nt, nil 
may bring upon any other Nay, separating even the duties of a patri 
from those of an advocate, he must go on, rec kless of the consequences, i h 
fate should be to involve his country in confusion for his client.” The ar 


wate can hardly claim a high 
and adds the e 
j 


yrroadca 


thor of this manual points out that an adv 


privilege than his client were he defending his own cause, 
tremely practical suggestion that an advocate who casts destruction | 
may involve his client too in the general ruin, and ‘is sure, in any event, t 

P . >» ’ 


injure him in the estimation of the jury 
By Walter He Pollock and Lae 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
Lady Pollock has contributed to the English review 
Mr. 


who is the author of a volume of lectures on some of the later French poet 


fmateur Theat rries 
[ Art at Home Series. | 
7U pp- 

various interesting papers on different phases of histrionic art. 


157). 
( rown 


Svo, 


rn ! 
OLLOcCk, 


is also a careful student of the French stage, and published in Paris in 1878 


a little book on the chief performers of the Comeédie-Francaise. From the 
collaboration of two such writers one might reasonably expect a handbook of 
It m: 


manual, full of sound 


amateur acting of permanent value ; nor is this expectation balked. 


us is an admirable 


be said at once that the book before 
knowledge and wise suggestions. Its advice is altogether practical and ob- 
viously the result of experience. The hints thrown out for inexperienced avc- 
tors are just what the amateur needs but does not seek, and the instruction | 
will gain is not the less effective from the urbanity with which it is given. 

We know of no guide to private theatricals which contains so much fre 
matter as this. Indeed, the effort to leave the beaten track has led to the in- 
troduction at odd intervals of illustrative citations from the history of privat 


performances, from the actual acting of ‘‘Comus,” written by John Milto 
n Miss Austen’ 
1 the 


In explanation ol 


for a band of amateur actors, to the fictitious representations } 
‘Mansfield Park’ and Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Patronage.’ 


spectators ask “if there is to be any clapping of hands?” 


In the latter nov 
which request for information Miss Edgeworth tells us ‘that at some pris 
It 
more genteel to approve and admire in silence, thus to draw the line betwee: 

Thi 


is a characteristic custom which one is not surprised to find obtaining amon, 


theatres loud demonstrations of applause were forbidden. was thoug! 


professional actors and actresses and gentlemen and lady performers.” 
the English gentry of fourscore years ago. Miss Edgeworth’s comment on 
is a good specimen of Irish wit: ‘‘ Upon trial, however, in some instance 
had been found that the difference was sufficiently obvious without: marking 
it by any invidious distinction,” 

Such extracts as the authors of this litthe volume make from the unwritte: 
history of private theatricals are always amusing in themselves 
Of the 
most valuable portion is an account of M. Delaunay’s methed of instructing 


and pertine nt 


to the instructive intent of the book. histrionic advice perhaps th 


his class at the Conservatory. We have heard before of Mr. Pollock as a 
friend of M. Delaunay’s. This fine actor, besides practising his art at thi 


Theatre-Frang¢ais, teaches it at the Conservatory to those who may one day 
Hous 


The remarks on mounting an amateur piece are excellent and 


succeed him in the honorable office of upholding the traditions of the 


of Moliére. 


may save much trouble; following Mr. Pollock’s advice may greatly shorten 
the Course of Time. It is suggested that in regard to s¢ enery it is ‘* perhay 

best to recur to the method in vogue on the public stage in Shakspere’s time, 
and indicate th: 


hange of scene by placards.” ‘To do this is but to rely on a 


primitive conveation instead of the more elaborate modern convention—for 
convention it is, more or less like reality, in either case ; and an audience wil! 
accept any convention frankly offered to them. The illustrations do not in 
any exact sense illustrate the book. One is a picture of the stage in Shal 
spere’s day. The others are quaint and pretty little drawings by Miss Kat 
Greenaway, to whose pencil we owe the delightful ‘ Under the Window.’ 
Principles and Portraits. By C. A. Bartol. (Boston: Roberts bro 
1880. }—We have never heard Dr. Bartol preach, but after having examined 
and six ‘* portraits "—all sermon-like, if not all ser- 


the eleven ‘* principles ” 


mons—of this volume of nearly five hundred pages, we feel disposed to apply 


to it Jefferson’s criticism on Patrick Henry : 
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ditheult when he had spoken to tell what he had said, | ** lo the University of Oxford T acknowledge no obligati he wi 
spe king, it always seeined dire tly to the port. — When he cheerfully renounce me for a son as Lam willing to disel 
} position to my opinion, had produced a great effect, and I | ; : 
- iz bolic} IW , I ; Red oar | Without involving ourselves in a defence of Gibbon, iV We not k M 
iyself been highly delighted and moved, I have asked myself when he : . 
“Cr 4 sya 9 99 . : ’ . .» : } f _ t —_ . 
ceased * * What the d—1 has he said Private Correspondence of Daniel | Lang if Oxford of the eighteenth century was anyt 
} ler, p- 307 grown school ? The contrast etweel il P) risaist am ertia thre 
ne ‘ , | glorious promises held out by the German universitic 
Vhis failure to make a distinct impression, to offer something tangible for | > ~ : ‘ 
. } ‘ } +} lie | } ~ 
} . , , ter in the history of English though Phe diligent observer of Ge 
eflection or argument, as the result of an hour’s discourse, is precisely the - ; : > 
' } ; es ' ° ‘ knows full well that Leipzig and Jena were vthi but n e] Vi \\ 
haracteristic of Dr, Bartol’s style as displayed here. But the father of this - se ; ; d - s . ; 
‘ , ‘ . . , , all their blundering crudeness, they strove at least onward and upw 
ort of pulpit oratory is not Patrick Henry but Emerson. We will not ; - = Tei ie 
. Se elie i ' os . | whereas Oxford was intellectually ck Phi eath of resus 
front Dr. Bartol by classing him among the more or less conscious imitators of | F 
é 13 ie , } not from within but from without, from the great Revolution and the N 
the author of the Address to the Cambridge Divinity School in July, 1838, the y 
oe ; “- | leonic wars. 
Monadnock secret of whose eloquence has seemed to so many ministerial can- | TI ud : . 
: ‘ ? ‘ | The concluding chapters, ‘* A General View ” and ** Undergraduate | 
lidates within their grasp. Sentences like these, again, which abound in Dr, | “i , I ; , 
\ ; in are full of interest. Mr. Lang, without indulgi ‘ R 
Bartol’s pages, may be denied an Emersonian quality : (p. 317) ‘* Benjamin ' H , ” . al 4 ' , 
7 . and concise. is brief allusions to Evangelicalism, the ‘1 t Move 
learn more as we come to after anzsthesia than from = " ; 
. : . ’ : and Liberalism are fairly proportioned to the limits of h ok rt 
But Shakspeare dwelt in the land of surprise, and was ; Bs : 
“. , ib a ” eee . |} of Oxford study appears to him still obscure. On 1] e | ‘ eV 
coming to all the time ”; (p. 342) It will soon be thirty-seven years since rm a 
, -- : , ' . : . dently no friend to ‘‘ cram and the excessive strain « © { } ] 
the subject of this essay died, or disappeared. But I observe, after longet 
; : : : > 1 : pupils and teachers. On the other, he is sceptical as to the 
lapses of time, the figures walk down from their frames in our parlors or in . 
: ‘endowed h.” We > acre th hin Hie cof 
. ’ endowed research, e quite agree with hin t nN 
Faneuil Hall for every new crisis of action or thought. Still, conceding the ! 5 ‘ 
: ; . . , ; . | obstacle to original research at Oxford does not lie so uch t} 
iter’s individuality, these chapters form beyond question a part of the litera- : , 
; ee ; ; “11: ; wee eee 14 
. : . . ° men and means as in the unwillingness of Oxtord ti rs al 
re of Concord Transcendentalism, both in their doctrine and their rhetorical ; ' ‘ 
. : as ; , ; fice creature comforts to abstract and pecuniarily unprofitable study \ 
expression. Of their doctrine we shall say nothing, because the field is too ; I . 
me et , , the illustrations, they are what one should expect { 
road, and of the vehicle in which it is conveyed we shall say no more than ; ; ; : : 
Fh : . artists: they are in good taste. The only objection that might be 
e began by saying, except that it seems more appropriately used in a por- | ; ¢ ; ‘ ‘ > 
: - oe: ; ‘ . ge them is that they are perhaps more suggestive than exp! tory rl 
aiture of Weiss than of ¢ han ing, Indes d, we regard the analysis ot the : : - pe i : HS ; : 
ie ; , ; i , 7 ; they will recall Oxford life to the grad etter th they w 
former as much the best in the volume, though it will hardly propitiate his | ' ; , ae? 
: , . a ig the stranger. et they are verv pleasing to the eve, ‘ ] \ 
admirers. A praiseworthy candor shines through all Dr. Bartol’s judgments | ~~ > ~ 1 > 
2 F cone ‘ : . “SN spirit of the text, 
of his personal friends. Ilis intimacy with Weiss, Channing, Bushnell, and I ; 
I{unt the artist gives a special weight and value to their portraits ; of Gar- A Complete Concordan 8 Pei: wets his , | 
on he could speak less at first hand. In treating of the personality of | . : . 
) he cou | K t t ny ] P f Dunbar, M.D., member of the General Cour 1, I versity | ! 
7 ee | , ee ee wnermtewe. over hi ene 
, KSper l is ho avanhtag Ni W an perceive, over fils pr cessors , ; 
hakspere he h lage, that we edits prececessors. 1 (New York: Macmillan & Co. 1880.)—Students of H ght cert 
‘ | to be thankful to Dr. Dunbar for this book It gives under everv word 
‘ > . ‘ | . ; " - — . . 
Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. By Andrew Lang. With | the lines in which it occurs, quoted in full, with numlx 
etchings and vignettes by Brunet-Debaines, Toussaint, and Kent Thomas. | For the statistical method of study it is of great valu It 
(London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. 4r880.)}—Such of our readers as are | a given word is inflected in the ‘Odyssey’ and ‘ Hymns,’ how its use is d 
t deterred by a comparatively high price will derive much entertainment | buted over different books, what 1 ! the e it | cre nie \ 
from Mr. Lang’s work. The author’s reverential affection for his alma ma- ways, etc, It is easy to sneer at all this sort of thing as lex 
er, although strong and abiding, does not blind hin to her imperfections. He | but of course it is not so much the acquisition of such facts as the use 
’ ee ; : . : 
endeavored to convey truthfully his impressions of Oxford, past and present, of them that shows scholarshi For such estigat thi ok offer 
ries of brief sketches, arranged by epochs In writing of this character welcome aid, better in some respects than the old st v Seber It is 
the tone is, of course, everything We do not look to an album in black- | gracious to find fault with such a work, especially from the hand of one wh 
and-white for minute scholar hip or for philosophic continuity. We can ap- | is not by professici a classical student, but we ¢ not hel regretting that 
ly to the author this test only: Has he made us feel fora brief space that | much space was wastcd by the method of printing ses where the same 
e are living over again some of the joys and trials, the academic unrest and | line is repeated often in the poems Lhe Vv <« io 
ndon, of the generations that have passed or are passing? Tried by this | those cases might well have been used to diminish tl er of cases where 
test, Mr. Lang has succeeded abundantly. In his chapter on the Renaissance | but one line is quoted to represent a number in which ay 1 occurs lr} 
nd the Reformation, for instance, or his High-Tory Oxford, or his Poets | number of these latter cases is much larger than in Se 
it Oxford (Shelley and Landor), we do not discover new facts and names, but stance, aféd, aitta, AUSL, AUTWS, APMaAP, NV, OSE, 3S, 2 a 
e do catch the pulse of Oxford life and thought. We understand better | To@pa, Uzex—the very class of words to the Homeric use of whic] 
than before how it is that the old University must make a lasting impression | some student would seek full information Phe f-reading seems to hav 
1 the character of all who come within her sway. Stronger minds, like | been very carefully done 
Johnson and Shelley, react healthfully ; weaker ones lapse too often into con- 
ventionalism, Minds of an unpoetically radical turn, like Gibbon, turn awav BOOKS OF THE WEEK ; 
in impatience. Mr. Lang is not a doctrinaires he has carefully banished | Bell (A. M), The} Speecl sP.1 k) $ 
i : E F P , . 2 Brooke (Rev. S. A.), Poems s Mi : 
from his book rancor and partisan invective, We suspect, indeed, that no | Budge (E. A_), Ass Ve ; I 1 : 
P 6 - . a Colh c.W ~ s BK. I 
who is a dutiful and loving sonof Oxford can be wholly bad in his eyes. | Cooke (A. H),'H sate ea i teaien, ene’ ; 
m1 } ° . ° ° . " . : 1 Encycloparc hr a. vol. x 
ihe only person of whom he writes with evident bitterness is Gibbon, whose | Frekmann-Chatrian, Strange Stories, sw i “Ae 
. . . . ‘ ° ne . : Graves (C. E.), Thues ; Bie } : Neodecat ‘ 
unpardonable offence is, not so much his ‘ Decline and Fall’ as his pithy sneer Howells (W. 1D The Uy : aa a ii i ‘ oa 
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